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A Thought 
By Daniel Garnett Bickers 


KNEW a man who, in his avaricious grasp, 
Had tried to gain both yonder world and this, 
A life of ease on earth and heavenly bliss, — 
And lost them both, for both slipped through his clasp. 


I knew another who, with single purpose true, 
Surrendered hold upon the things of sense, 
And lodged his treasure in the endless hence, 

And, winning yonder world, gained this one too. 
Fert Valley, Ga. 
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Lditorial 


Pray for There is one hard thing to bear in 


the Prosperous this world, and that is prosperity. 
The fact that we do not feel it as a burden does not 
affect the truth that it is hard to carry it and yet 
stand upright. To be honest, generous, considerate, 
fair, magnanimous, in ‘‘ prosperity,’’—ah! this is 
not easy. Yet this is what it means to stand up- 
Under a worldly prosperity one is in great 
danger of getting spiritually stoaqp-shouldered and 


weak-kneed. 


right. 


Pray for the prosperous ! 


“ 


Po-ver of Inward E-arnestness can never detract from 


Conviction a man’s power in speaking truth. 
Lack of earnestness, or the apparent want of appre- 
ciation on his own part of what he says, does de- 
tract from its power, and may utterly destroy its 
influence. DeQuincey calls attention to Baxter's 
impassioned preaching as he himself describes it : 
***]T preached as never sure to preach again.’ 
That was telling,—but then followed the thunder- 


peal, ‘and as a dying man to dying men.’ ‘This 


couplet, for weight and splendor, is like molten 
gold.’’ The couplet is strong because it expressed 
the strong feeling in Baxter’s heart. The earnest- 
ness of inward conviction, wrought in us by the 
Spirit of God, gives weight and splendor to our 
utterances of the truth. 
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No man can walk a crowded street 
without getting to some degree 
eee 28 4 . 9? . , 7 » ae > 

inside the minds’’ of those who share the side- 
walk with him. 


Knowing Other 
People’s Minds 


He must comprehend what is mov- 
ing them on this side or on that, if he is to escape 
unpleasant collisions and jostlings. 
rience many unpleasant things if he goes ahead in 
a self-absorbed and self-centered fashion, heeding 
only the goal to which he is bound. And on the 
great highway of life we need to cultivate the sym- 


He will expe- 


pathy which gets us inside other people’s minds. 
We need to feel the motives which impel them, and 
the attractions which draw them, if we are to avoid 
needless collision with them, or do them any good. 
Without that power to get to another’s point of view, 
life is full of collisions and needless bitterness. 
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That Which Cannot When the soldiers cast lots for 

Be Taken Away =Jesus’ garment, why did they not 
do so for his goodness and wisdom and gentleness ? 
secause such things were not detachable, not trans- 
ferable. His garment was a thing material, made 
by hand. It could be taken away and destroyed by 
It 


was spiritual, woven of ideas, choices, emotions, 


hand. ‘The character of Jesus was not a thing. 


victories. It was vital, not material; it was spir- 
itual, indestructible. Men took away everything 
that Jesus had,—his liberty, his legal rights, his 
physical beauty, his reputation, his life,—but they 
could not take away what he was. Even on the cross 
he proved his infinite love in the thought for his 
mother, in opening the kingdom of heaven to that 
first believer, in praying for the men who crucified 
him. Without power, or friends, or money, or 
even a garment, the centurion cried out, ‘‘ Truly 
this man is the Son of God!’’ So the real values 
of life are internal, not external ; and what counts 
with God—and sooner or later with men—is, not 


what a man has, but what he is. 
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Your Idea when you A Single word includes all that is 

Say ‘‘Amen” intended by the one who utters it. 
This being so, the same word has different mean- 
ings spoken by Saying 
**Amen’”’ at the close of a prayer which we offer 


as dii-erent persons. 
or which some one else offers in our hearing, may 
mean much, or mean little, or mean nothing at all, 
according as we may have or may lack understand- 
ing and intelligent purpose, and sincerity of spiritual 
intention. It was said by the rabbins that he who 
heartily and sincerely said ‘‘ Amen’’ in the syna- 
gogue service had a share in all the prayers, even 
though he took no other part. Paul seemed to inti- 
mate the same idea when he enjoined believers to 
speak, in a Christian assembly, in words that con- 
veyed ideas clearly. " 


‘<Else,’’ he says, ‘‘if thou 


bless with the spirit,’’ but not intelligibly, ‘‘ how 


shall’’ the unlearned hearer ‘‘say the Amen’? in- 
telligently, ‘‘seeing he knoweth not what thou 
sayest?’’? Jesus Christ is spoken of as ‘‘the 


Amen’’ as if that included all that he is and that 
he stands for, When you say the word ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
how much do you mean by that word ? or do you 
have a real idea of what you do mean, or what you 
want God or your fellows to understand as your 
meaning ? 
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Childlikeness, or Childishness ? 


" pe CEPT ye turn, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ More classes than one are repelled by 
this saying of the Master. Proud young minds, 
sturdy, self-reliant natures, and older ones, con- 
scious of the larger growth and gains of maturity, 
are apt to feel that it is a narrowing demand, it is 
asking the currents of life to flow backward. How- 
ever much, in some hours, our hungry and lonely 
hearts may long for some things childhood had, 


‘‘ Backward, turn backward, O Time! in your flight, 


Make me a child again, just for to-night 


we feel is a request as unworthy as it is unattain- 
able. ‘*When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought asachild; but when 
And 
so many, both young and old, revolt from this de- 


I became a man, I put away childish things.’’ 


mand of Jesus, but they revolt because they mis- 
understand it. They confuse two things that are 
profoundly dissimilar. childlike- 
ness, which Jesus demands, with childishness, which 
Paul denounces. 


They confound 


Jesus does not insist that we become little chil- 
That would laws of 
‘* First the blade, then the ear, then the 
in the ear.’’ 


dren. contravene his own 
growth : 
full corn And the process is incon- 
ceivable without mental mutilation and intellectual 
suicide,—is inconceivable with them, for, if one 
should attempt_to carve down a full-grown man to 
the proportions of an infant, he would have neither 
man nor child as the resultant. 

But Jesus did insist that we become as little chil- 
dren, assuming, not all the characteristics of child- 
hood, but certain admirable ones which add strength 
and beauty to any stage. P 

Childlikeness is the loftiest attainment, the deepest 
strength, the highest charm, of Christian character. 
The soul which has arrived at it has not merely en- 
tered the door of the kingdom of heaven, he has 
not merely the germs of all development in him, and 
in his hand the key and clew to all advance, but he 
is far on his way into its deepest heart,—he is there. 
Childishness is a blot and a flaw, and shuts a man 
out of life’s best things in every realm. No higher 
praise can be given to any man than to say that he 


is childlike. Hardly 
than that he is childish. 


a severer thing can be said 
Yet it can be said of most 
people, and the other—God forgive and help us !— 
can be said of few. 

It is child 
quality of childhood at its best, simplicity,—a_ trunk 


likeness to the in the one admirable 
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from which spring many beautiful branches, — It és 
single-hearted. What would not one give for the 
child’s power of disregarding all side issues in its 
absorbing pursuit of the one thing in view! It is 
earnest, honest, sincere, straightforward, humble, 
teachable, believing, obedient, pure. There are 
men and women, not fools by any means, not chil- 
dren in mind nor in knowledge, in whose presence 
you do not wish to utter, you dare not utter, your 
sophistry, your cynicism, your impurity, any more 
than in the presence of a little child. There is that 
in them which not only will: not let the world’s dust 
and dirt cling to them, but is an atmosphere that re- 
pels such things from their presence. 

The quality is consistent with the greatest learn- 
ing, the greatest profundity and subtlety of mind, 
and the greatest force of character. It is more,—it 
is indispensable to these things. It is not primarily 
a quality of the mind, but an attitude of the will and 
a flavor of the spirit, yet it brings to the mind liberty 
and insight nowhere else obtained. In the midst of 
the world’s false ideas of manhood and life it de- 
mands the highest possible courage, but it finds its 
full reward in a peace that passeth all understanding 
and a power that cannot be measured. The lives 
that have touched humanity at, and to, its highest, 
have had it. ‘They have been as deep as the ocean 
and as transparent asa tropic sea. The truest men 
of science, like Agassiz and Faraday ; men of letters 
whose charm is greatest, like Goldsmith and Irving ; 
the loftiest seers, like John ; the greatest statesmen, 
like Lincoln and Gladstone,—have had it in unusual 
degree. 

It is trustful, loving, unselfish, fearless sonship in 
God's beautiful world of truth and force, and puts 
the soul into happy possession of the Father’s wealth 
and the brother’s heart. Its attitude toward man 
is described in the thirteenth chapter of First Cor- 
inthians,—it ‘‘seeketh not its own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil;’’ its attitude toward 
things is given in the sixth chapter of Matthew,— 
it ‘‘ seeks first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,’’ for it knows that ‘‘your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things ;’’ 
its attitude toward God, in the fourteenth chapter 
of John’s Gospel and the fourth chapter of his First 
Epistle, —‘‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in me,’’ 
and ‘‘perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 

Childishness is precisely the opposite, and mars 
everything, however beautiful, with which it mingles. 
It exhibits, not the child’s singleness, but his nar- 
rowness ; not his forgetfulness of self, but his forget- 
fulness of others; not his teachableness, but his 
unteachable ignorance ; not his absorption in the 
one great thing, but his proneness to mistake little 
things for the great things. It is petulant, irritable, 
self-seeking, proud, unreasoning. A,child sings one 
song over and over till every ear but his own aches 
with the iterations ; so does a man with a hobby or a 
grievance or a theury,—often, perhaps usually, a very 
little one. A child takes a bit of glass for a dia- 
mond, so does a man in his pursuit of money or 
office or popularity.. A child insists on its own way 
simply because it is his own way ; nine-tenths of the 
controversies of politics and science and ‘‘ religion "’ 
are as reasonable in their matter and their motive. 
A child flings out of the circle of its playmates in a 
pet because its will is crossed ; see Achilles on the 
beach shedding tears of rage, Juno nursing on 
Olympus her ungodlike wrath, Bismarck bewailing 
the endless procession of the ‘‘ disgruntled.’’ 

These men are often great of hand and arm and 
head, exuberant in riches and resource, with all the 
equipments of greatness but one. They are colossi 
—in size ; but they are colossal 4adies,—‘‘ children 
tossed about by every wind’’ of self and passion. 
The simple-hearted child of God has grown above 
all that. He may not know as much, but he knows 
more. He has learned to put heaven above earth, 
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growth above gain, soul above sense, and love above 
everything. He has put away childish things. 
‘*When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.’’ He 
has put on the best thing, the mature thing. ‘‘ Now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love.’’ He has reached highest 
rank in the kingdom of heaven. ‘* Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’”’ 


& % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Many a doubt as to the verity and 


When Were the . . : 
G Written ? trustworthiness of the Bible, which 
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hears it stated, is not worthy of a moment's anxiety on 
his part. Whether the point made by the objector is 
true or false makes little difference if it has no bearing 
on the question at issue. Thus in the case mentioned by 
a Bible lover in West Virginia, who writes : 

In a secular paper, under the headline ‘‘John J. Ingall's Be- 
lief,"’ it is stated that he says of Jesus, ‘‘ His recorded acts and 
words were not collated till many years after his death."’ Please 
inform your readers, in Notes on Open Letters, how many years. 

It is supposed by Christian scholars that the four Gos- 
pels, which contain the recorded acts and words of Jesus 
as we have them, were ‘written from thirty to sixty 
years after the death of Jesus. Yet the latest written of 
these was by the apostle who was nearest and dearest to 
Jesus in his earthly lifetime. The chief value, however, 
of the gospel story, is not in its date, but in its matter, 
Perhaps the strongest argument of the value of the Gos- 
pels is that famous chapter in Dr. Horace Bushnell’s 
‘« Nature and the Supernatural,’’ entitled «« The Charac- 
ter of Jesus Forbids his Classification with Men.’’ In 
this Dr. Bushnell takes up the New Testament as if it 
were a manuscript brought to light in some ancient 
library. Its claim of miracles and marvels at first preju- 
dices the mind against it, but a sense of something very 
peculiar in the character of the remarkable person there 
described causes it to be studied closely. Then it is 
shown that never such a character was elsewhere de- 
scribed, or could have been imagined. — It is unlike any- 
thing before or since. That argument thus presented 
by Bushnell has influenced the best thought in England 
and America to a remarkable degree in the last half- 
century. This is, to be sure, only a single point in the 
overwhelming proof of the power of Christ and Chris- 
tianity in the last nineteen centuries, but it fully meets 
the point at issue as mentioned by the West Virginia 
reader. 

x“ 


Reminiscences of an interesting per- 
sonality are sure to awaken added 
interest in the person told of. Noth- 
ing is of more general interest to the public than such 
portrayal of a human life. And it is pretty sure to be 
the case that the reminiscences given by one writer of an 
interesting personality awaken and call forth other illus- 
trative reminiscences of that same personality by other 
writers. This has been shown in these pages several 
times within the past year in the case of such prominent 
personalities as Richard H. Dana, Jr., Horace Bushnell, 
Eliha Burritt, and other distinguished men of whom the 
Editor has had occasion to write. And now again, when 
the Editor has written of Thomas K. Beecher as teacher 
and preacher, added reminiscences of this strong per- 
sonality are given by one of his fellow-clergymen in 
Central New York. The Rev. John Cunningham, of 
West Grafton, New York, writes pleasantly with refer- 
ence to the memories recorded by the Editor. 


Added Reminis- 
cences of 


Th K.B 





Your recent interesting reminiscences of the Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher recall vividly to mind two incidents which may not im- 
properly be taken as indicative of his inner spiritual life. At one 
of the meetings of our Congregational State Association, Mr. 
Beecher was called upon to lead the Assembly in prayer. He 
arose at once, and, facing the congregation, dropped his eyelids 
in a manner which suggested to me the probable effect of the 
closing of the inner temple vail. on the entrance of the high-priest 
into the most holy place in behalf of the people. The beauty, 
propriety, and deep devoutness of the prayer which followed, left 
an impression which has never Been forgotten. Mrs. Lyman 
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troubles an earnest believer as he first — 


~ 


Vol. 42, No. 18 
Abbott remarked to my wife, at the close, ‘‘ What awonderful 
prayer !"’ 

The second ineident occurred at the installation of the Rev. 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis in Ithaca. During the session of the 
Council, Mr. Beecher put to the distinguished candidate the 
question, ‘‘ Are you in the habit of daily private prayer?’’ The 
unusual question excited a slight ripple of laughter in the Council. 
Mr. Beecher turned and said, with much gentleness and serious- 
ness; ‘*‘ Do not laugh, brethren."’ 

There were occasions, one within my own knowledge years ago, 
when Mr. Beecher's boyish exuberance and lightness of speech 
might have seemed at variance with deep habitual communion 
with the Father of spirits. But the two incidents given lifted the 
veil for me from the sacred interior of a life of divine communion. 
Mr. Beecher was a many-sided man. 


Of course, Thomas K. Beecher was a many-sided 
man. Unless he were, he would not have been a 
Beecher. He, like the rest of that distinguished family, 
must be estimated by other than the mere popular and 
ordinary standards of estimate. It was long ago said that 
in the human race there were three classes,-—"‘ saints, sin- 
ners, and the Beecher family.’’ Others than the above- 
named New York clergyman had cause at times to notice 
in Thomas K. Beecher instances of startling and almost 


_inexplicable lightness of word and manner on occasions 


when they were least looked for ; and so, as over against 
this side, his exceptional reverence and devoutness and 
deep spirituality jn prayer, as impressing all who were 
within the scope of his voice andinfluence. At the very 
time these words are being written there comes intelli- 
gence of the death of the Rev. Charles Beecher of 
Georgetown, Massachusetts, the last of the clergyman’ 
sons of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. Ohne sister, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, of MHartford; Connecticut, 
alone remains of the daughters. That family has, in- 
deed, left its impress on its generation. 


From Contributors 


What Does “ Mystery” Mean in 
the New Testament? 


By the Rev. E. Tallmadge Root 


HE International Dictionary defines ‘‘mystery’’ as 
‘‘a profound secret ;"’ ‘‘ something which has not 
been, and cannot be, explained, hence that which is 
beyond human comprehension.’’ This is, indeed, the 
modern usage, but when 1 Corinthians 2: 7 is cited as 
an example, the lexicographer is evidently in error. In- 
stead of ‘‘something beyond human comprehension,"’ a 
‘«mystery,”’ in the usage of the Apostle, is something 
known and to be made known. Thus he writes: “I 
would not have you ignorant of this mystery"’ (Rom. 
11:25; 16:25; Eph. 1:9; 3:34 9) Im Colos- 
sians 2:2 the Authorized Version was misled by the 
modern usage, while the Revisers correctly translate, 
‘‘that they may know the mystery.’ All that gives 
color to the common interpretation is Paul's emphasis 
upon the fact that the truths of the gospel have been 
hidden. But he asserts as emphatically that they are 
now revealed. In our usage they cease to be mysteries, 
Paul still calls them such. In what sense does he use 
the word ? 

The questicn is one of no slight importance, for the 
word occurs no less than twenty-six times in the New 
Testament. Correct definition will throw light upon a 
score of passages. 

As its language indicates, the New Testament was 
written for Greeks. What did the word mean to them? 
Their state religion was perfunctory. The real religious 
fervor of the race was manifested in the private rites 
known as *‘ the mysteries." It was with these that a 
new religion must measure its strength. If its advocates 
used the word, it would be understood as claim to pos- 
sess secrets analogous but superior. To give it a new 
meaning was impossible. To avoid its use was equally 
impossible for organizations so closely resembling as 
did the Christian churches the fraternities for religious 
purpose which for centuries had been a characteristic 
feature of Greek life. Each fraternity claimed that its 
~ Béiter’s Note. —In the verses omitted from the international 
Lesson for May 20 (see page 278) occur Christ's words, “ Ueto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of beewven, 
but te them it is not given.” These words are so closely con- 


Bected with the lesson itself that Mr. Reot’s thoughtful article, 
herewith printed, ‘s of exceptional value and interest just sow. 
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secret rites imparted ‘‘all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’’ Every Christian met the challenge, ‘What 
are your mysteries ?'’ 

Practically our only source of information regarding 
the Mysteties is found in the writings of the early 
Fathers. Similar allusions and comparisons are to be 
expected in the New Testament. And such we find. 
For their correct interpretation we must recall the chief 
features of the Mysteries. 

1. They consisted of a series of symbolic acts, per- 
formed or witnessed by the worshipers, culminating in 
the actual handling of sacred objects and the eating of 
sacred food. 

2. They symbolized some myth. Thus the Eleusinian 
represented the story of Demeter and Persephone. The 
carrying off of Persephone by Hades, her mother's grief, 
search, and revenge by withholding the fruits of the earth 
until her daughter was restored, and the requirement 
that she should annually spend four months in the lower 
world, all, of course, signify the yearly miracle of the 
resurrection of the buriéd seed-corn. 

3. Only the initiated were permitted to perform or 
witness. Hence the term ‘‘mystery,’’ from m#yo,—to 
close the lips. But it is a mistake to suppose that the 
intention was to admit only a few. Any Athenian might 
be initiated. The object of secrecy was to appeal to the 
human trait of curiosity. 

4. The purpose of the mysteries was to make men 
better. Such, to a degree, was their effect, unless we are 
to reject the testimony of the best men of antiquity. 

5. The means to this end was the contemplation of 
sacred objects in a suitable state of receptivity. 

The period of initiation lasted from six to eighteen 
months. All the circumstances of the celebration were 
calculated to produce a high-strung nervous condition. 
The worshiper was practically hypnotized and prepared 
to see more than the senses revealed in the simple acts 
which constituted the mystery itself,—drinking the 
draught. with which the goddess had refreshed herself 
after her long fast, touching, kissing, replacing, the 
sacred objects which she had shown to the daughters 
of Celeus. 

The passages in the New Testament in which the 
word ‘‘mystery "’ occurs all allude to such secret rites. 
This interpretation, like the right key, fits all the wards 
of these intricate locks. 

In 2 Thessalonians 2: 7-9 the allusion is to the se- 
crecy of the Mysteries. Toa Greek the figure would be in- 
stantly intelligible. The work of unrighteousness is already 
going on, but secretly, as the Eleusinia are hidden up to 
the last moment. The removal of the providential 

check will be like the opening of the doors, revealing all 
its plausible wonders. But its success shall be short, 
for it shall be outrivaled and rendered worthless by the 
« manifestation of the presence’ of Christ. Here only 
the work of evil is compared to the Mysteries. Later, 
Paul dared to say that Christianity also has its mysteries 
known only to the duly initiated. This is the point of 
the whole argument in 1 Corinthians 1, 2. it is di- 
rected against those who contrast unfavorably the sim- 
plicity of the Christian conventicles with the splendid 
symbolism of the mystic fraternities, just as Hebrews 
meets similar objections from the stand point 
6 ff 4:1) 
It is more startling to find jesus himself referring to 


of Jewish 
ritual (Heb. 2 


similar Oriental rites to illustrate and vindicate his meth 
ods. “ Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God, but to them it is not given "’ (Matt 
13: 0%, comp. Mark 4:11, 12; Luke 8:10) The 
word indeed, may be due to the evange!l 
ists, but the thought itself is too closely analogous to the 
ideas which led to the establishment of these wellnigh 
universal institutions of the ancient world to be an acci 
dent. Inculcation of religious truth by objective sym 
bol, and interpretavon only to the initiated, — both these 
essential elements 


mystery, 


of a ‘mystery " are present This 
explams the seeming harshness of the saying Like 
the mysteries, Christs teachings are hidden only that 
they may be protected from irreverent and hestile per 
ersaomn wma (Ube revealed by taking advantece of the 


human trart of curiosity 
But what were the Christian mysterics What. for 
believers, took the place of the Eleustmia a: a tangible 
manifestanon of the L»vine 
The Chrisman mystery = Christ. otyex ved monifested 
meng men. 1t Timothy 5 - 16 pets this beyond 
von “He whe wes manifest m the Gesh 
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(comp. Eph. 3:4; Col. 1 : 26,°27; 2:2, 3). Paul 
means, not that the gospel is very mysterious, but that 
undeniably of supreme importance are the facts of the 
life and resurrection of Christ, in which are concretely 
presented, more effectively than in any mystic ritual, the 
ideal and motives of godliness. The Greeks had 
‘«greater'’ and ‘*lesser’’ mysteries ; the Church pos- 
sessed the absolutely ‘‘ great."" To make it known is 
the object for which the Church, like the mystic frater- 
nities, exists (Eph. 3 : 8-10). Its ministers are ‘‘ stew- 
ards of the mysteries of God’’ (1 Cor. 4 : 1). 

This explains the emphasis in the context (Col. 1 : 
15 ; 2: 9),and throughout the New Testament (Heb. 
t's: 3:0 Pet. 1: 163 « John 2: 1-93:3: 2; 4: 2), 
upon the tangibility of the relation of God in Christ. 
‘« The image of the invisible God,’’ ‘In him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’’ ‘* That which 
we have heard, seen with our eyes, and our hands 
handled,’’ etc. When Philip, Greek by name and na- 
ture, voiced the deepest craving of the Hellenic mind in 
his request, ‘Show us the Father,’’ Jesus himself re- 
plied, “Hethat hath seen me hath seen the Father ”’ 
(John 14 : 8, 9). It was this conception of a God living 
among men, seen, heard, felt, handled, eating, working, 
suffering, dying, rising in tangible human form triumph- 
ant, immortal, and glorious, that met the longing which 
the mysteries could express, but could not satisfy, and 
caused Christianity to spread like wildfire over the an- 
cient world. 

And the resemblance extends to details. The gospel 
centers in the death and resurrection of Jesus. Death 
and resurrection were the favorite themes of the mystic 
rites from the Syrian mourning for Tammuzto the Eleu- 
sinia. - All are myths of the miracle of the springtime. 
Man's wistful longing for some tangible evidence of life 
after death has everywhere laid hold of the resurrection 
of the buried seed. 

Jesus himself, in his public interpretation of his death, 
appealed to the same analogy, and that in an interview 
with ‘‘ certain Greeks.’’ ‘‘ Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die,"’ etc. (John 12 : 24-32). The 
law of service by suffering and death runs through all 
nature. 

** Life evermore is fed by death 
In earth and sea and sky.”’ 


How much of the larger meaning the Greeks saw in 
their myths of the dying grain it is impossible to deter- 
mine, but this much may be said: In no other way 
could Jesus have better explained to Greeks the signifi- 
cance of his death than by this allusion. The divinity 
of Christ gives to that death a still deeper meaning. 
God voluntarily assumes the necessity he has imposed 
upon all Had not the Greeks half 
guessed even this, when they represented the revival of 
the seed under the myth of the goddess Persephone ? 
The truth for which they groped in the Mysteries is the 
soul of the gospel ! 

Providence, R. 1 
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Keeping Little Ones Away 
From Christ 


By L. 


my father was al- 
church, 
have ever known. 
[ think both were very anxious for the salvation of their 


RB” H my parents were Christians 
wavs an the 
mother was as devoted a woman as | 


active worker in and my 


children. My mother was unusually careful in my 
training - one thing she seldom failed to do was to take 
me to her room Sunday evening, and talk and pray 
with me 


How much | owe to those quiet hours, | can 
never fully know 
On ome occasion, when I was not over six or seven 
ears old, we had a very precious time together with 
(od, amd | beliewed that I had found the Saviour 
When we stairs, my childish heart aglow 


the first thing I did was to run up to 
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father, and tell him of my experience. He was 
writing a letter, and merely remarking that many 
children had been onverted " even younger than I, 

mtinued hes writing | had expected that he would be 
werjpoyed at my happiness. and the fact that he seemed 
so umdifferent was a mystery that completely crushed the 
tender biade just springing 
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Several years later, I attended a camp-meeting with 
my mother. Possibly I was eleven years old at the 
time. I can remember nothing about the sermon, but 
I know that I was very much moved, and, although noth- 
ing was said to me, I wanted to go forward. My mother 
went with me, and we knelt around the altar in the good 
old fashion. The pastor's wife knelt on the other side 
of my mother, and I heard the latter say to her, ‘‘ Do 
you think I ought to take Georgie away ?’’ seeming to 
think I was too young to go forward in such a place. I 
could see no reason why I had not a right to be there. 
My mother’s question troubled me; I could think of 
nothing else, and got no farther good from the meeting. 

I am sure that these two incidents, trival as they may 
seem to others, had a very material effect on my early 
life. To my childish mind they were of ‘great impor- 
tance. Neither of my parents ever knew of their mis- 
take, and my mother's fostering care continued until, 
during a revival a number of years later, | came out and 
united with the church. But I sometimes wonder what 
would have been the result had I been left alone at an 
earlier age. 

I believe that mine was not an unusual experience. 
We never know what is going on in the mind of a child, 
and often fail to realize how small a thing will change 
the whole course of the little life. It takes but a trifle 
to crush the tender: blade, but wo to him who shall 
cause one of these little ones to stumble ! 


Des Moines, Towa. 
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Latest Research in Bible Lands 
Edited by Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht 


HE close of the nineteenth century witnesses a fever- 
ish activity and a friendly international competition 
among the leading Babylonian explorers. As never be- 
fore an intense interest has suddenly been manifested by 
all the educated classes of Europe and America in the 
ruins along the embankments of the Euphrates, the 
Shatt-el-Hai, and the Affej swamps of Central Babylonia. 
No less than three nations have despatched representative 
men to the East, with a view to exploring the sites of as 
many ancient cities, once powerful and flourishing as 
the political and religious centers of Northern, Central, 
and Southern Babylonia. 


Operations Near Ur of the Chaldees 


The most southern ruin of the three just referred to, and 
the one so far occupied longest by a single expedition, is 
Tello, situated on the eastern bank of the Shatt-el-Hai, 
about thirty miles straight north from_the ancient ‘‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees’’ (Mughair). For more than twenty 
years it has been the scene of the French mission under 
M. de Sarzec, who has very recently started a new cam- 
paign, which is to last only during the two months of 
April and May, but doubtless will again result in impor- 
tant discoveries. 

The complex ruins now called Tello represent a 
number of originally separate smaller towns, with their 
respective sanctuaries, the most prominent of which was 
Sugir, or Sungir (generally misread as Gir-su). The 
exploration of these ruins is therefore interesting and 
important to the historian, but it becomes not less so 
to the biblical scholar who studies the story of the high 
tower erected in ‘‘the land of Shinar’’ (Gen. 11 : 2), 
or, as the Hebrew consonants require, Shin‘ar, or 
Shinghar. This peculiar designation of Babylonia (or 
part of it) as Shinar, or Shinghar, is nothing else but the 
biblical echo and a last historical reflex of that early 
Babylonian kingdom of Sugir, or Sungir, better known 
from the title of the later Assyrian kings in its dialectical- 
form of Sumer (arisen from Sungir, as dimer, ‘« god,"’ 
arose from dingir ). 


Americans at Nippur 


The second expedition, which, with certain necessary 
interruptions, has been in the field since “1889, is the 
American Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
sent out by a committee in Philadelphia, of which Mr. 
E. W. Clark has all these years been the active and en- 
thusiastic chairman. Its past history and most remark- 
able results, which have changed our whole conception 
of the age and grandeur of early Babylonian life and 
civilization, are well known to our readers. 


Copyright, sge0, by John D. Wattles & Co., and must not be reprinted 
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expedition left the United States in the fall of 1898, 
and reached Nippur, the site of its exploration, February 
of the following year. lis staff consists of the present 
writer as scientific director, who, however, owing to his 
duties in connection with the organization of the new 
University Museum, could not leave for Babylonia until 
the fall of 1899 ; of Dr. J. H. Haynes, who took charge 
of the practical management in the field; and the two 
architects, Messrs. Geere and Fisher. Mrs. Haynes, who 
has been a constant guest of the expedition since this 
recent campaign started, and who in many ways has not 
only assisted her husband, but looked out for the general 
comfort of the little household, is the only foreign lady at 
Kal at Amerikaniye, or, ‘‘ the American castle,'’ as our 
formidable-looking mud residence is frequently called by 
the surrounding Arab tribes. 

At the end of January | arrived in Babylonia. Owing 
to the extraordinary facilities and special favors with 
which the Imperial Ottoman Government in Constan- 
tinople had honored me, | made the trip from Bagdad 
to Hillah, as Sir’ Henry Layard once did, in one day. 
Two days later, after a brief visit to the German expe- 
dition at Babylon, and after crossing the Affe) swamps 
in a native boat of bitumen, frequently drenched to the 
skin by the pouring rains of the season, which made the 
sleeping-quarters in this sefinah anything but enviable, 
I arrived at Nuffar, heartily welcomed by my associates, 
and nothing the worse for my previous experience. 


A Great Temple Library Discovered 


As early as eleven years ago, the present writer pointed 
out that the extensive group of hills to the southwest of 
the temple of Bel must be regarded as the probable site 
of the temple library of ancient Nippur. About twenty- 
five hundred tablets were rescued from the trenches in 
this hill during our first campaign. Later excavations 
increased the number of tablets taken from these mounds 
to about fifteen thousand. But it was only within the 
last six weeks that my old theory could be established 
beyond any reasonable doubt. During this brief period 
a series of rooms was exposed which furnished not less 
than over sixteen thousand cuneiform documents, form- 
ing part of the temple library during the latter half of 
the third millennium B.C. In long rows the tablets 
were lying on ledges of unbaked clay, serving as shelves 
for these imperishable Old Baby'onian records. 

The total number of tablets rescued from different parts 
of the ruins during the present campaign amounts even 
now to more than twenty-one thousand, and is rapidly 
increased by new finds every day. The contents of this 
extraordinary library are as varied as possible. Lists of 
Sumerian words and cuneiform signs, arranged accord- 
ing to different principles, and of fundamental value for 
oyr knowledge of the early non-Semitic language of the 
country, figure prominently in the new ‘find."’ As re- 
gards portable antiquities of every description, and their 
archeological value, the American expedition stands 
readily first among the three expeditions at present en- 
gaged in the exploration of Ancient Babylonia and the 
restoration of its past history. On a number of other 
not less important results I shall report later. 


Energetic Work of the Germans 


The third expedition above referred to is the Ger- 
man expedition at Babylon, which began its methodical 
work in the spring of 1899, under the direction, of the 
well-known architect, Dr. Koldewey. The chief work of 
the expedition during the past year was the exploration 
of the great ruin heap called El-Kasr, under which are 
hidden the remains of the palace of Nebuchadrezzar, 
where Alexander the Great died after his famous cam- 
paign against India. 

Among the few important antiquities so far obtained 
from this imposing mound of Ancient Babylon is a new 
Hittite inscription and a neo-Babylonian slab with an in- 
teresting cuneiform legend. Very recently, Dr. Koldewey, 
whose excellent topographical surveys form a conspicuous 
part of the results of the first year, has found the temple of 
the goddess Nin-Makh, so often mentioned in the building 
inscriptions of the neo-Babylonian rulers, and a little 
terra-cotta statue of the goddess. The systematic exami- 
nation of the enormous mass of ruins covering Ancient 
Babylon will require several decenniums of continued 
hard labor. To facilitate this great task, a bill has been 
submitted to the German Reichstag requesting a yearly 
government appropriation of over fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, while at the same time application has been made 
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by the German Orient Committee to the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment for another Arman to carry on excavations at 


Warka, the biblical Erech, whose temple archive was | 


badly pillaged by the invading Elamites at about 2280 
B.C. The German party, which followed the example 
set by our own expedition, continued its work of explo- 
ration during the hot summer months of 1899, and Dr. 
Koldewey expects again to carry on his excavations with- 
out interruption during the approaching hot season in 
1900. 
Flinders Petrie at Abydos 

Professor Steindorff writes to the Editor as follows : 
‘* During the present year, Professor Flinders Petrie has 
made further excavations under the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. He has gleaned a rich harvest 
at Abydos. A large quantity of potsherds, clay lids, 
and pieces of stone vessels of all kinds, have been found, 
many of them covered with inscriptions. From these 
we learn that the king known hitherto only by his 
Horus name, Eb-sed, is the same as Semempses in 
Manetho’s list, and that another one, whose (untran- 
scribable) prenomen only was known to us, is the king 
Miebais. Both belonged to the first dynasty, as given by 
Manetho, and reigned at the beginning of the historical 
period.. Besides the royal sepulchers already known, 
another one was discovered, also a slab, on which was 
inscribed the name of the occupant, Mer-Neit. Among 
numerous other articles discovered should be mentioned 
an ivory tablet with engraved figures, since it is similar 
to the tablet found in the tomb of Menes near Nagide. 

‘* Besides those at Umm el-Ga ‘ab, Petrie began at other 
points in the great necropolis of Abydos. In the nor- 
thern part of the village of Araba, a temple of Osiris was 
discovered, explorations were bégun near the so-called 
mounds of Kom es-Sultin, and many antiquities were 
brought to light. Among them is a splendid limestone 
sarcophagus (dating from the time of Nektanebus I, of 
the thirtieth dynasty), with hieroglyphics and pictures of 
gods painted in blue. With this were found fragments 
of other sarcophagi of the same period, also the statue 
of a sitting man (dating from the new empire) great 
quantities of pottery, statuettes, columns, etc. As yet 
only a small portion of the work here laid out has been 
done, and Professor Petrie expects to continue his exca- 
vations at Abydos for at least three years longer.’’ 


Ruins of Nippur, Babylonia. 
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Some Things the Christian 
Business Man Does 


By Amos R. Wells 


ELIEVING, as I do, that religion has its part to play 

in every detail of all kinds of business, it is mani- 

festly impossible to catalog all of the ways in which 

Christianity will help the business man at his work. A 

few: ways can however, be indicated, as guides to the 
rest. 

In the first place, as shouJd be noted in every writing 
such as this, the Christian business man’s primary re- 
ligious duty is to be ‘‘ diligent in business.’’ His firm 
must be prosperous before it can be philanthropic. 
‘* Fair words butter no parsnips,’’ and it is better that 
wages, good wages, be paid promptly and -steadily, 
year after year, than that a free reading-room be opened 
for the wage-earners, or an office prayer-meeting be es- 
tablished, in a concern bound swiftly for bankruptcy, 
prayer-meeting and all. Of course, there may be 
both, but industry is fundamental,—prudence, sagacity, 
virility, determination. Better a living dog than a 
dead lion. 

Immediately, however, there must be coupled with 
this principle, which all business men will applaud and 
all idealists will look askance upon, a complementary 
principle, —the truth that, where religion enters business, 
the question of expediency will always be dominated by 
the question of right. It is not **‘ What salary can | afford 
to pay this employee ?’’ but *‘ What ought I to pay 
him ?”’ «It.is not «‘ What method of advertising is most 
successful ?’’ but ‘‘ What advertising is honest and suc- 





Editor's Note.—Last fall Mr. Wells contributed to these 
columns three articles on ** The Business Man's Religion,’’—in 
the church, the prayer-meeting, and the Sunday-school. He is 
now continuing the series in five additional articles, which are 
well worth the careful reading of every business man in the 
land. This article is the second of the five. 
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cessful ?”’ It is not ‘* What can I do to win trade 2.’ 
but ‘‘ How can I win God's favor, and my customers’ ?"’ 
‘The Golden Rule is the rule of gold.’ To treat 
others as you would be treated generally assures busi- 
ness prosperity, Men are beginning to see this, and 
‘*the Golden Rule in business'’ is a popular slogan. 

But Christ gave us a Diamond Rule also, a higher 
standard,—‘* Whosoever would find his life shall lose 
it’’ It is easily possible, in this wrong world, for a firm 
to ‘*fail’’ because it is too*Christian,—to fail as men 
count failure. Many a man, driven to bankruptcy be- 
cause he would not meet dishonest competitors with 
bolder lies, or with any lie at all, deserves the martyr’s 
crown equally with St. Sebastian. No one, as trade is 
now conducted, can carry religion into business without 
this possible outcome. 

For a single example, there is the salary question. 
The employee will show his religion by being content 
with a fair wage, such as the firm can pay and remain 
prosperous ; the employer will show his religion by giv- 
‘ing it. The Christian employee’will not run off to other 
service whenever a higher salary is offered him, nor will 
the Christian employer wait for a threat of leaving, or 
even for a petition, before advancing salaries as fast as 
they should be advanced. 

Thus far it is easy. But what is to be done when 
competition, permitted by a bargain-hunting public that 
knows no higher morality than to buy goods where they 
are cheapest, forces the wage down below the point of 
decent living, tempting young men to the gambling- 
table and young women to what is worse? While 
Christians remain unchristian in their shopping, the 
Christian merchant must often pay such wages or go into 
the hands of his creditors. Shall he abandon his call- 
ing to the utterly unscrupulous, or continue in it, paying 
the miserable wages, and striving as best he may to pro- 
tect and uplift the lives of his employees ? 

The situation is a difficult one. This, at least, is cer- 
tain, —that such circumstances demand from the Chris- 
tian employer a self-denial such as is rarely shown. 
Shall he live in a palace while his clerks huddle in filthy 
boarding-houses ? Shall he feed on venison while they 
eat ten-cent meals? . Shall he own a steam-yacht while 
they cannot afford a street-car? The ‘ hard-headed 
man of business'’ need not be hard-hearted as well. 
The fact of unchristian competition absolves no one 
from the duty of Christ-like living. The Christ in a 
religious business man will be like the Christ who was 
homeless and often hungry in Palestine long ago ; he 
will share to the last crumb, he will give to the last 
penny, he will find his life by losing it. 

Then, in addition to, and along with, this question of 
the possible close partnership between labor and capital, 
innumerable minor co-operations are possible, and the 
Christian business man will inaugurate them. Cleanly 
work-rooms, with a touch of beauty, rest-rooms, bath- 
rooms, evening-study clubs, an employees’ gymnasium, 
prizes for new ideas applicable to the business, Saturday 
half-holidays almost the whole year around, office so- 
ciables now and then, an office base-ball or foot-ball 
team or bicycle club, —all these are easily possible any- 
where, though, if establishments are small, the employ- 
ers of a neighborhood might need te combine forces to 
carry on some of them. At any rate, such uplifting and 
stimulating influences have been brought to bear on the 
employees of so many business concerns, and the re- 
sults have been in every way so blessed, that the burden 
of proof is now upon every employer to show reason 
why he himself should not do all these things for the 
workers*that are dependent upon him for so much of 
their enjoyment and progress. 

Not second, even to these important matters, in a 
catalog of the ways in which religion should ‘influence 
business, are the manners of the office or workshop. 
The great American autocrat is not the head of a gigan- 
tic trust; he is the petty employer, or foreman, or 
** floor-walker,"’ whose boorishness and ugliness make 
life miserable for the little company shut up with him. 
I often think that he, and not the cashier, should be 
confined in the iron cage as the office beast ; and the 
cage should be marked ‘‘ Dangerous."' One of the 
main functions of religion is to make men considerate. 
Oh, if all workers, employees and employers, knew the 
value—the money value, if you please—of office sun- 
shine! There is many a man that will not overwork his 
subordinates, nor underpay them, who none the less 
does put a fearful burden on their nerves, and cheat 
























them daily of their due meed of appreciation. 








May 5, 1900 


There is 
many an employee that prides himself on his thorough, 
faithful service, who none the less shirks in the matter 
of cotrtesy. An atmosphere glowing with good-will, 
electric with fun, tingling with the ozone of happiness, 
is quite as important to secure as good ventilation, and 
influences the work quite as directly. Religion can se- 
cure it,—the religion of all workers, at the head or the 
foot, —and nothing else can. 


Boston. * 
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For Children at Home 


What the Open Window Did 


By. Caroline F. Needham 


HE trouble began that morning over a very small 
matter, as usual. Tom declared that Joe had 
taken his mittens, Joe declared he had not, and so the 
quarrel began. The other children, straining their 
shr'll voices to the highest pitch, told all they knew, or 
did not know, about those lost mittens ; mama scolded, 
baby cried,—and so the quarrel went on. 

Suddenly, everybody began to shiver ‘‘ Oh-o-oh !"’ 
for it seemed as though rivers of ice-cold water were 
running down everybody's back. 

‘‘For goodness’ sake!"’ cried mama, who was the 
first to recover herself, ‘‘what are you doing, Lettie, 
opening that window directly on the baby's head, and 
the thermometer ten degrees below zero? Are you 
crazy? Close it-at once! Do you want us all to have 
pneumonia?”’ 

‘‘No, oh no!’’ stammered tender-hearted little 
Lettie. ‘I didn’t think. I only thought how nice it 
would be if I could only let some of the crossness out of 
the room.”’ 

All that day mama went about her work with a 
thoughtful face. Nowand then she had fits of thinking, 
at which times she would stare at the window, and burst 
out into a merry laugh. Then she grew strangely sober 
again. 

The next morning, four eager children were scram- 
bling after hats, coats, and missing mittens, for the 
skating was fine, and they wanted to have lots of fun 
before school began. They could not find this, they 
could not find that, and so the quarrel began. Such 
pushing and scolding and running about for things that 
should have been in their places! Joe was behindhand 
as. usual. He was tying his shoes, and hurrying with 
all his might to make up for lost time, when snap ! went 
his shoestring. 

‘« Now see what you made me do !"’ he snarled, at no 
one in particular ; but Tom, who was standing near, re- 
torted angrily, ‘I didn’t!’’ Then ‘You did !'’ and 
‘*I didn’t !’’ went dodging each other about the room. 
Puss came up and rubbed her nose sympathetically 
against Joe’s legs, but Joe pushed her rudely, and cried, 
««Get out, you old cat!’’ and pussy, who was not an 
old cat by any means, but a sensitive, high-tempered 
kitten, backed off at a safe distance, arched her back, 
and showed two rows of gleaming white teeth, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Call me names again, if you dare !'’—and so 
the quarrel went on. . 

Suddenly, as on the morning before, rivers of ice-cold 
water began to run down everybody's back. All turned 
toward the window. Yes, it was wide open ; but there 
stood, not Lettie, but mama herself, smiling radiantly. 

«*O-o-oh !'’ shivered the children. ‘‘Oh-o-oh! 
mama, shut the window quick, please !"’ 

‘Shut that window !'’ demanded Joe, who, being 
directly in front of it, felt the full force of the chilly 


wind. ‘‘Shut it !. My fingers are so numb now that I 
can’t tie my string! Well, don’t shut it then!’’ he 
growled. ‘No matter if I do catch pneumonia and 
die !"’ 


‘‘I think it would be far better for all of us to get 
pneumonia and die than to be snapping this way at one 
another every morning,'’ said mama. ‘‘ Lettie’s idea of 
airing out was a good one indeed! I'm letting out the 
crossness, —that' s all.*’ 

Up flew. another window, and still another. 

The children ran out, buttoning their coats as they 
went. Joe retreated to the register, where puss already 
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had taken refuge, and she didn't push him away either, 
but moved over a little as much as to say, ‘‘ Plenty of 
room for both."’ Here Joe warmed his fingers, mended 
his shoestring, and then he too darted from the chilly 
room. 

This was the beginning of what was afterward known 
in that family as the ‘ airing-out process.'’ To make 
it effectual, it had to be carried on more or less all win- 
ter; but by springtime,—although there were just as 
many children, ana the house that held them as small 
as ever,—it seemed to the inmates that it was twice as 
large as before, so well did Peace know how to make 
room,for everybody. Confusion packed up, and left for 
good ; but her influence still remained, and sometimes 
when ‘‘You did!’’ and ‘I didn’t!"’ forgot them- 
selves, as they did once in .a while, they were soon 
called to order, for some little voice would be sure to 
pipe up: 

‘*Mama, hadn't we better begin to air out ?’’—and 
so ifiy story is done. 


Bostom. ” 
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Spirit and Method 


Promotion Certificates and an 
Honor Roll 


By Milton A. Dixon 


ROMOTION Sunday has been adopted as one of the 
days in the calendar of many schools. At this 
time, when members are promoted from one department 
of the school to another, appropriate services are usually 
held, but the finding of some certificate that shall have 
a permanent meaning is still a problem to many super- 
intendents. Such certificates have been devised at the 
First Church Bible School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
for two of the departments, and their presentation 
serves to make the day one long to be remembered by 
the participants. 

We believe that the kindergarten, with some modifi- 
cations from its weekday practice, is essential to any 
Bible school which contains many children under six 
years of age. This has, accordingly, been made a sepa- 
rate department of our school, under the direction of an 
experienced kindergartner. spirit and 
methods have been followed. The ‘‘gifts’’ and games, 
however, are eliminated, because we believe that the 
Sunday-school should be different from the day school. 
With these exceptions, the department has been made 
in reality a kindergarten. 

Such a department seems worthy of recognition. A 
certificate has been prepared, simple and inexpensive, 
but full of meaning, to be given to the children passing 
out of this department. The certificate contains a pic- 
ture of Plockhérst's ‘‘ Christ's Blessing the Children,"’ 
over which are printed the words, ‘* Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven."’ 
Below the picture is the following : 


Kindergarten 





This is to certify that 
was promoted from the Kindergarten Department of the 
First Church of Christ Bible School 
Springfield, Mass., ....... 
. Pastor. 
. Superintendent. 
. Supt. Department. 
. Teacher. 











Boys and girls are promoted from the primary de- 
partment at the age of nine or ten years, and in their 
new department they are to learn to study their Bibles. 
At this time, therefore, the church presents to them 
good Bibles, with helps which shall become to them 
more and more useful as they grow older. On the in- 
side leaf of the cover is pasted a little sheet with words 
similar to the lower part of the kindergarten certificate, 
substituting the word “ primary'’ for ‘‘ kindergarten."’ 

Usually a Sunday-school honor roll emphasizes the 
importance merely of attendance. This school has just 
started for its junior department an honor roll which is 
to be more comprehensive. Three virtues are to be 
commended, each by an appropriate symbol. An or- 
namented roll is hung in the room, with the words 
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‘* Bible School Honor Roll"’ printed at the head. In 
the space below, names of members of the department 
are added as soon as they attain any one of the three 
indicated objects. 

In the first place, members of the department are in- 
vited to bring new members into the school, whether 
into this department or into some other ; and, as soon as 
the new member has been present eight Sundays, a red 
star, denoting zeal, is placed opposite the name ot the 
person bringing him. 

There is also a memorizing course in the school. 
When a member of the department has committed to 
memory a certain portion of this, a white star, denoting 
purity, is placed opposite his name. For example, the 
first section of this year comprises the books of the New 
Testament, and three verses,—John 3 : 16, Acts 16 : 31 
(part), and Luke 10: 27; the second section calls for 
the full Commandments (the shortened Commandments 
having been already learned), and the First Psalm ; the 
third section, the books of the Old Testament; fourth 
section, cliapters to turn for some Bible characters and 
the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians ; fifth, the Mag- 
nificat and Psalm 24. 

For each consecutive ten Sundays on which a member 
has been present, also, a blue star, denoting faithful- 
ness, is placed opposite his ndme. 

A name is entered but once, after which the addition 
of a star is all that is necessary. When each star (red, 
white, and blue) has been earned, a silver star is substi- 
tuted, and five silver stars are, replaced by a star of gold, 
With the addition of a silver star a simple badge is 
given to the member, and a medal will be presented 
to any member when the gold star is placed opposite his 
name. Present appearances indicate that this honor 
roll is adding much to the interest in the work of the 
school. 

Springfield, Mass. 
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An Interesting Map Study on 
the Life of Christ 


By Dean A. Walker 


HATEVER exercises the eye and the hand appeals 

strongly to the memory. The following sugges- 
tion is offered to Sunday-school teachers and pupils 
who propose to memorize arm outline of events and geo- 
graphical movements in the life of Christ. 

A good map of Palestine, the larger and more minute 
the better, should be laid out on atable. If designed 
for permanent use on this plan, the map may be pasted 
to the table. 

A few cents will buy a card of the little tin or brass 
index hands, such as are used to slip on to a leaf to mark 
a page in a book. These can be bedded in little stan- 
dards of sheet lead three-sixteenths of an inch thick and 
half an inch square by punching a slit in the lead, in- 
serting the butt-end of the hand, and tamping the lead 
firmly around it. If necessary, to prevent marking or 
soiling the map, the lead can be shod with cotton flan- 
nel, felt, or chamois’ -skin, pasted on and trimmed even. 

These standards can be placed anywhere on the map, 
and in the hands can be placed cards on which are writ- 
ten the topics.in the life of Christ, or names of places. 
Through the hands or cards threads can be run from one 
to another, indicating the routes of Jesus’ movements. 
Threads of different colors can be used to mark the dif- 
ferent periods or ministries in his life, Topic cards can 
be used to mark only those incidents whose location is 
definitely known, and which, therefore, determine the 
route taken, or they can be used more freely, even to 
inserting one for every event mentioned in a harmony of 
the Gospels. Other events not directly in the line of 
Jesus’ movements, such as John's baptizing at Enon, or 
his imprisonment at Macherus, can be indicated in the 
same way. 

The teacher can lay out these routes for the class, but, 
where time allows, the pupils should be urged to do the 
work themselves, and, if possible, on the basis of their 
own investigations of the evidences, thus training the 
hand and the judgment as well as the eye. Or one 
member of the class may be called on to lay out the. 
route, and another be asked to criticise it, or state the evi- 
dences for particular moveméMits, or the arguments fro 
and con in doubtful cases. 


Wells College, N. Y. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second’ Quarter, 1900 
i. April 1.—The Beatitudes... .....4.6-46-. Matt. 4: 25 to 5: 12 
2. April 8.—Precepts and Promises .........45-. Matt. 7: 1-14 
3. April 15.—The Daughter of Jairus Raised . Mark 5: 22-24, 35-43 


4. April 22.—The Centurion’s Servant Healed....... 
5 April 29.—Jesus and John the Baptist 
6. May 6.—Jesus Warning and Inviting 


ke 7: 1-10 


7. May 13.—Jesus at the Pharisee’s House ........ Luke 7: 36-50 
8. May 20.—Parable of the Sower.... . Matt. 13 : 1-8, 18-23 
9. May 27.—Parables of the Kingdom ......... Matt. 13: 24-33 
to. June 3.—The Twelve Sent Forth. ........ Matt. 9: 35 to 10:8 
11. June 10.—Death of John the Baptist... ...... Mark 6 : 14-29 
12. June 17.—The Feeding of Five Thousand. ....... John 6: 5-14 


13. June '24.—Review. 
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Lesson 8, May 20, 1900 
Parable of the Sower 
Matt. 13 : 1-8, 18-23 


Read Matt. 12: 22 to 13:23; Luke 8: 1-3. 
22, 23 


Ces Text: The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8: 11. 


Memory verses 


COMMON VERSION 


t The same day went Jesus 1 
out of the house, and sat by the 
sea side. 2 sea side. 

2 And great multitudes were 

athered together unto him, so 

Sat he went into a ship, and 
sat; and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. 

3 And he spake many things 
unto them in parables, saying, bles, saying, Behold, the 
Behold, a sower went forth to sower went forth. to sow; 
sow ; 4 and as he sowed, some seeds 

4 And when he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the 
seeds fell by the way side, and birds came and devoured 
the. fowls came and devoured them ; and others fell upon 
them up : the rocky places, where they 

5 Some fell upon stony places, had not much earth: and 
where they had not much earth : straightway they sprang up, 
and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deep- 
because they had nodeepness 6 ness of earth : and when the 
of earth : sun was risen, they were 

6 And when the sun was up, scorched ; and because they 
they were scorched; and be- had no root, they withered 
cause they had no root, they 7 away. And others fell upon 
withered away. the thorns ; and the thorns 

7 And some fell among grew up, and choked them : 
thorns ; and the thorns sprung and others fell upon the 
up, and choked them : — ground, and yielded 

8 But other fell into good ruit, some a hundredfold, 
ground, and brought forth fruit, some sixty, some thirty. 
some a hundredfold, some ‘ < ; ; ‘ 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 18 Hear then ye the parable ot 
tg the sower. When any one 

heareth the word of the 

kingdom, and understandeth 
it not, ‘Aen cometh the evil 
one, and snatcheth away that 


REVISED VERSION 


On that day went Jesus out 
of the house, and sat by the 
And there were 
gathered unto him great 
multitudes, so that he 
entered into a boat, and sat ; 
and all the multitude stood 
on the beach. And he spake 
to them many things in para- 


Ww 


wn 


18 | Hear ye therefore the 
parable of the sower. 

19 When any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, and un- 
derstandeth #¢ not, then cometh which hath been sown in his 
the wicked one, and catcheth heart. This is he that was 
away that which was sown in 20 sown by the way side. And 
his heart. This is he which he that was sown upon the 


received seed by the wayside. rocky places, this is he that 
20 But he that received the hearet the word, and 
seed into sivny places, the straightway with joy re- 


same -is he that heareth the ar ceiveth it; yet hath he not 
word, and anon with joy re- root in himself, but endureth 
ceiveth it ; for a while ; and when tribu- 

at Yet hath he not root in lation or persecution ariseth 
himself, but dureth for a while : because of the word, 
for when tribulation or persecu- Straightway he stumbleth. 
tion ariseth because of the word, e2 And he that was sown among 
by and by he is offended. the thorns, this is he that 

2a He also that received seed heareth the word; and the 
among the thorns is he that f the } a end th 
heareth the word; and the CRS SS EO, WOT ane ws 
care of this world, and the de- deceitfulness of riches, choke 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the the word, and he becometh 
word, and he becometh unfruit- 23 unfruitful. And he that was 
ful. ; sown upon the good ground, 
__ 23 But he that received seed this is he that heareth the 
into the good ground is he that word, and understandéth it; 
heareth the word, and under- h . il th frui . 
standeth #¢; which also beareth who verily beareth fruit, anc 
fruit, and bringeth forth, some bringeth forth, some a hun- 
a hundredfold, some sixty, some dredfold, some sixty, some 
thirty. thirty. 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The Seed is the Word of God, the Field is the World 


Sun.— The Parable of the Sower ( Matt. 13: 1-9. Compare Mark 


4:4-9). The summer school by the seaside (1, 2. Com- 
pare Isa. 32:20). The sower and the seed (3). Compare 
37, 38. Luke 8:11). Four varieties of “soil (4-8). The 
hindrances and the results (4-9). 

Mon,.—7The Parable Explained (Matt. 13 : 10-23. Compare 


Mark ¢ : 11-20). The Question and afiswer (10-13). A 
fulfilment of prophecy (14, 15 Compare Rom. 11: 1, 2, 
25, 26). Who are blessed (16, 17). Four classes of hear- 
ers (18-23). ‘here are degrees of fruitfulness (23). 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Tues.— The Parable in Luke (Luke 8 ; 4-18). The seed is the 
word of God (11. Compare 1 Pet.1: 23-25). ‘The 
fowls,’’ and ‘‘the wicked one,’’ here called *‘ the devil" 
(12, Compare Matt. 13 : 4, 19). When rocky-ground 
hearers fall away (13). Why thorny ground is dangerous 
(14). Who the good-ground hearers are (15). 

Wed.— The Fruitful Seed Plantéd and Watered (Isa. 55: 8-11; 
4 Cor..3.: 6-9). God's thought contained in his word (8, 9). 
It is like the snow and rain (10). Will not return void (11. 
Compare Luke 1 : 37, Rev. Ver.). God gives the increase 
(1 Cor. 3 : 6-9). 

Thurs.—Sowing and Reaping (Gal. 6: 6-9; 2 Cor.g: 6-10). 
Careful teaching (6). The right kind of seed (7, 8). The 
sure harvest (9). The measure and manner (2 Cor. 9: 
6-10). 

Fri.— One Soweth and Another Reapeth ( John 4: 35-42; Acts 8: 
4-8 and 14-18). Fields white to the harvest (35).. Wages 
for reapers (36). Sowers and reapers rejoice together 
(36-38, with Acts 8: 1-8, 14-18). 

Sat.— Meditation Texts, for Sowers. Sowing morning and 
evening (Eccl. 11: 6). Sowing in tears, reaping in joy, 
bringing in the sheaves (Psa. 126: 5, 6). The implanted 
(margin inborn) word (Jas. 1 : 21, Rev. Ver.). The ex- 
ample of patience ( Jas. 6 : 7). : 

Sun.— The Final Sowing and Reaping (1 Cor. 15: 35-58). The 
seed and the body (35-42). The natural and the spiritual 
(42-49). ‘The harvest of immortality (50-58). 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Lesson Surroundings. and 
Critical Notes 


By Pfofessor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Another preaching tour 

(the second, probably) in Galilee is narrated by Luke 

(Luke 8 : 1-3). The next occurrences belong to the same 
day as the lesson. 

Tue Busy Day.—lIt began ‘in the house’ with a 
thronging multitude, so that his friends ‘‘ went out to 
lay hold on him : for they said, He is beside himself’’ 
(Mark 3 : 19-21). Then came the healing of a demo- 
niac, and a discourse in answer to the charge that he 
cast out demons by Beelzebub. Luke narrates these 
events at a later part of his Gospel (Luke 11 : 14-36), 
and, as chapters I1 : 37 to 13:9 seem to be directly 
connected with the former passage, many harmonists 
place all the occurrences of the latter passage on this 
day. Im any case, six chapters of the Gospels deal 
with the events of that day, possibly eight. The coming 
of our Loid’s mother and brethren immediately preceded 
the discourse in parables (see v. 1 of the lesson). After 
the long discourse, our Lord crossed the lake with his 
disciples (Mark 4 : 35), and, wearied by his labors and 
the hostility encountered, fell asleep. 

PLAcE. —Near Capernaum, by the seaside. 

Time. —Probably in the autumn of 781, year of Rome, 
—that is, A.D. 28. 

THE DiIscouRSE IN PARABLES. — Matthew records 
seven ; Mark, three. Inthe former selection there seems 
to bea historical movement ; in the latter, the illustrations 
are all of growth from seed. The purpose of the dis- 
course was to test the spiritual apprehension of the 
hearers (vs. 10-17), not, as is often assumed, to simplify 
and illustrate the truth by familiar figures. The theme 
is the kingdom of heaven, here in its earthly progress 
and surroundings ; that is, the new rule of Christ, com- 
ing from heaven (or God), and operating on earth, 
hence not strictly identical with the Church or Chris- 
tianity. The interpretations given by our Lord should 
guard against too detailed explanations. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.,—Mark 4 : 1-8, 13-20; Luke 8 : 
4-8, 11-15. 

< 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—On that day : See Lesson Surroundings. — 
Went Jesus out of the house : Compare chapter 12 : 46. 
Mark (Mark 3 : 19) speaks of his coming ‘‘into a 
house,’’ or ‘*home.'’ It was probably his usual resi- 
dence in Capernaum. 

Verse 2.—Great multitudes: Mark, ‘‘a very great 
[literally, «greatest ’’] multitude.’’— Entered into a boat : 
Compare Mark 3 : 9 on an earlier occasion.—Stood on 
the beach: Probably at some small cove near Caper- 
naum, the hearers forming an arc of a circle. ‘* Beach,’’ 
one of the new terms introduced by the Revisers, oc- 
curring six times in the New Testament, exactly expresses 
the sense. 

Verse 3.—Many things in parables: This series ‘is 
therefore a selection ; Mark inserts one parable not re- 
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‘ported here.— 7he sower: The article is used generi- 
cally. That a sower was in sight at that season of the 
year is improbable.— Went forth to sow ; In the three 
accounts there is throughout a remarkable variation in 
words, which does not favor the theory of a common 
documentary origin. 

Versé 4.—As he sowed: During his sowing.—Some 
seeds : The plural occurs in Matthew, the singular in 
Mark, while Luke differs from both in his description, 
—By the wayside ; On the beaten path adjoining the 
plowed soil, there being no fence’S.—TZ7he birds: 
‘* Fowls "’ is now used in a restricted sense. — Devoured 
them: **Up’’ is unnecessary ; indeed, the Greek 
compound verb means literally ‘‘ate down,’’ not ‘ate, 
up.”’ 

Verse 5.—And others: More literal than ‘‘ some.’’— 
The rocky places: Such places as were in or near. the 
field. Mark, ‘rocky ground;’’ Luke, «the rock.’’ 
— Not much earth ; The thin soil covered solid rock, 
not ‘‘stony’’ soil.—Straightway : ‘‘ Forthwith’’. is an. 
unnecessary deviation.—Sprang up: ‘* Sprung up."’ is 
antiquated. On such soil in a warm climate this was 
the natural result. : 

Verse 6.— When the sun was risen ; So Mark ; Luke, 
**as soon as it grew.’’— Were scorched: By the heat of 
the sun.—Because they had no root, they withered 
away: Luke, ‘‘had no moisture,’’ which is obtained 
through the root. 

Verse 7.—And others: As in verse 5.—Upon the 
thorns : Probably the seeds of thorny plants hidden in 
the soil.—Grew up, and choked them; Being hardier 
than the grain. 

Verse 8.— Zhe good ground: The adjective is em- 
phatic.—And yielded fruit: Literally, ‘‘ kept giving.'’ 
* Fruit’’ is, of course, used in the wide sense. —Some a 
hundredfold : The order is reversed in Mark ; Luke has 
only ‘‘a hundredfold.*’ There are also minor varia- 
tions of the Greek text in the six descriptions of fruit- 
fulness. 

Verse 18.—According to Mark, the conversation in 
verses 10 to 17 took place in private, and probably the. 
interpretation of the parable of the sower ;. the. retire- 
ment into the house is. mentioned by. Matthew. after: the, . 
parable of the leaven.——Hear then ye; ‘*Ye’' is em- 
phatic, in accordance. with verses 16 and 17. 

Verse 19.—Heareth the word of the kingdom.: Mark 
prefixes, ‘‘the sower soweth the word ;’’ Luke, ‘the 
seed is the word of God.’’ The immediate reference is 
to the proclamation about the kingdom of God, or heaven. 
—Understandeth it not: As the hard-trodden ground 
does not take in the seed. — Zhe evil one : The adjective 
is uniformly rendered ‘*evil’’ by the Revisers.— 7/az 
was sown: Not ‘* received seed,’’ so throughout. The 
form points to the action as significant, rather than to an 
application to all the details. 

Verse 20.—Straightway: Not ‘‘anon;’’ the same 
word as in verse 5.— With joy: Like the rapid spring- 
ing up of seed in the thin over-heated soil. 

Verse 21.— Not root in himself : Compare verse 6.— 
Endureth for a while: ** Dureth’’ is antiquated. The 
literal sense is ‘‘is temporary ;’’ Luke, ‘‘ for a while 
believe."’—And: Not * for.'’— Tribulation or persecu- 
tion ; The former refers to any form of trouble or annoy- 
ance ; the latter, to hostile pursuit by others. —S/raight- 
way: ‘* By and by”’ is the third rendering of the same 
word in the Authorized Version.—He stumdbieth: Not, 
**is offended.’’ Literally, ‘‘ ig scandalized,’’ suggest- 
ing a fall into sin. 

Verse 22.— Was sown among the thorns: Literally, 
‘*into the thorns.’’— Zhe care of the world: ** This”’ 
is the reading of most authorities, but not of the oldest. 
In Mark the evidence against it is yet stronger. 
‘*World’’ also means ‘‘age,’’ the world moving in 
time.— The deceitfulness of riches: Luke is fuller : 
‘*And as they go on their way they are choked with 
cares and riches and pleasures of ¢his life.’’—Becometh 
unfruitful: Luke, ‘‘ bring no fruit to perfection."’ 

Verse 23.— Understandeth it: Mark, ‘‘ accept it ;’’ 
Luke, ‘such as in a honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast.*’—Who verily: This is 
preferable to ‘‘ which also.'’—Beareth fruit, and bring- 
eth forth: The latter verb, literally ‘‘ maketh,’’ refers 
to the measure of increase.—Some a hundredfold : ~The 
form is the same as in verse 8, and the varied amount is 
suggestive, though all are fruitful. Luke, ‘* bring forth 
fruit with patience.’ 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


‘* COME Seeps Fett sy THE Way Sipe."'—One of 

the first things to attract the attention of the 
traveler in the East is the absence of walls or hedges by 
the roadside. The road, such as it is, passes right 
through the field, and often spreads out, during the rainy 
season, into many tracks, such as the camels and other 
beasts of burden may choose for themselves. Thus it 
frequently happens that the poor peasant, who has sown 
and cultivated the field, is defrauded out of the use of 
much more land than that required for public use. 
Outside of the central track, which determines the gen- 
eral direction of the road, the cultivator has no means 
of estimating how wide may be, in the coming year, the 
deviations made by the caprice of the muleteer or camel- 
driver, and consequently how much space on either side 
of the central track-tre might leave unsown, and thus 
economize the seed. 

I have often watched with great interest the sower as 
he entered upon the task of sowing such a field with 
wheat. An open sack containing the seed is suspended 
from his neck on the left side in such a manner as to 
give free access with his right hand in taking out the 
handfuls of grain. He steps along with slow and meas- 


- ured tread, as though conscious of the importance of the 


work in which he is engaged. At every third step he 
casts, with a regular steady sweep of the arm, his hand- 
ful of grain upon the plowed ground, stopping here and 
there to give a supplementary cast where deemed neces- 
sary. He approaches as closely as he deems prudent 
to the central track of the road, upon which he wastes 
no gtain, but he casts the seed with steady, even hand 
upon all the side tracks, because he knows not which of 
them may be used and which may be disused in the 
coming season. Thus, unless the poor man would sac- 
rifice the whole broad belt of land included between 
these different tracks, he is inevitably compelled to 


. throw a considerable portion of the precious seed upon 


the beaten tracks, where, having but little chance of get- 
ting harrowed in under soft earth, it will be left exposed 
tothe birds of the air, which we see already flocking 
together, and following the sower at no very great 
distance. 

This action of the sower in casting the seed upon such 
ground, clear up to the very edge of the main road, re- 
gardless of the many chances against its escape from the 
devouring birds of the air, always appealed to me as an 
object lesson, and I felt somehow that it strengthened 
and encouraged me in the somewhat similar work in 
which I was myself engaged, —the sowing of an incom- 
parably more precious seed in a still more unpromising 
ground. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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Four Sowings and Three Failures 
By. Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ATTHEW connects this parable with a day of 
much sad experience, by Jesus, of opposition, 
slander, and misapprehension even by his mother and 
brethren. The circumstances naturally led him to speak 
of the diverse reception which his message met. The 
parable stayed his own heart and expressed his own sad- 
ness, and it also taught his followers why so few ‘‘ be- 
lieved the report,’’ and warned all hearers to take heed 
how they heard. As he sat in the boat and looked to 
the hills, he may have seen a sower busy at work, and 
the light-winged thieves behind him ready to swoop 
down as soon as he was far enough off up the furrows, 
while there was many a place in the sloping field where 
the rock came very near the surface, and many another, 
in the slovenly agriculture of the East, where ihe thorns 
had only been cut down instead of being grubbed up, 
and some favored patches of soil, at once loose, deep, 
and clean. These four sorts of soil are symbols of the 
different kinds of hearers whom he was daily meeting, 
and it saddened his heart that there were so many ways 
in which, at different stages of growth, the fruitful seed 
of his words was made fruitless. The parable does not 
determine the numbers in each class, but it does warn 
us that there are many ways of wrongly, and but one 
way of rightly, receiving Christ's word. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


1. There isa type of hearer into whose mind, not to 
say heart, it never ‘really penetrates at all.. A foot-path 
ran through the field, trodden hard by many feet, and 
seed that lit there lay on the top, and was speedily 
picked up and carried off by the birds that always crowd 
after a sower, How many hearers have their hearts and 
minds so beaten down into hardness that the word never 
gets farther than their ears, never comes into real contact 
with them at all, and so is forgotten as soon as heard, 
and carried off by a crowd of light-winged thoughts 
about-all manner of things except the word ! The laden 
wagons of business, the light chariots of pleasure, the 
very feet of the sower, help to beat the path harder, and 
each new sermon or remonstrance or reading of Scrip- 
ture makes the heart more unreceptive. But the trod- 
den path could be broken up by a little work with spade 
and mattock, or it could be softened by a shower ; and 
every man is responsible for the continuance of that un- 
receptiveness, for he can alter it if he will. 

2. The seed sown in softer ground gets farther toward 
fruiting, but not far enough. Close under the surface 
there is avshelf of rock, the very presence of which may 
help quick germination, since it stops the roots from 
striking deep, and may retain sun heat enough to stimu- 
late growth. Thin soil means quick shooting of the 
plant, and quick shooting means feeble vitality, and, of 
course, quick maturity and quick withering. There are 
shallow and emotional natures which are easily affected, 
and fling themselves ardently into a new cause, but the 
same characteristics which made them catch fire quickly 
and burn fiercely makes their flame die down quickly. 
A fire of brushwood is more easily lighted than one of 
coal, but the one lasts, and the other is but a flash and 
a crackle for a minute or two. These emotional people 
have a hard shelf, not very far down, in them, and do 
not feel as much as the apparently less sensitive sort. It 
is so in all regions of life, as well as in relation to the re- 
ception of the gospel. But Jesus does not merely mean 
that there is a natural division among men, but rather 
that men of all natural characters may thus slightly and 
swiftly seem to receive the word. It may penetrate as 
far ‘as our understandings, but orthodox creed is not 
Christian faith. It may get down as far as our hearts 
and wills, but then encounter a barrier of underlying 
self-regard, and the sooner it does so, the sooner some 
outward signs of having received it will appear. It will 
be hailed with ‘joy,’ and that ‘ straightway,'’ but it 

is a superficial apprehension of the gospel which draws 
from it only joy when first received. A deeper, truer 
grasp of it would bring ‘‘ godly sorrow,'’ and, that being 
absent, there will be little permanence in the faith. The 
trials and difficulties of the Christian life will soon dis- 
gust him who valued it for the joy it brought, and he 
will shake it off as lightly as he put it on. He who 
‘* straightway "’ receives is pretty certain ‘‘straightway ' 
to be ‘‘ stumbled.’’ 

3. The third portion of seed gets still farther on 
towards fruiting, and indeed does bear fruit, for of it the 
parable says that ‘‘ he decometh unfruitful.'’ The thorns 
had been roughly cleared off the ground, but their roots 
were there still, and so they grew as well as the seed, 
and, as ‘‘ill weeds grow apace,"’ they got ahead of it, 
and stifled it, keeping air and sunshine from it. What 
were the choking thorns? ‘‘ The care of the world and 
the deceitfulness of riches’’ are a pair, or, rather, they 
are the same temper in two aspects, for the man who 
thinks that if he only had a little more money he would 
be happy, and the man who thinks that because he has 
it he is happy, are the same man in reality. Torturing 
anxiety about worldly good and satisfied self-compla- 
cency in worldly wealth are two sides of the same dispo- 
sition. And if they choked the word in that little 
fishing-village on the Sea of Galilee, how much more do 
they often stifle it in New York and Manchester! How 
many rich men we see who were earnest Christians when 
they were poor, and all whose fervor and Christian dili- 
gence has oozed out of them ds they got rich! We must 
clear the ground, not by the lazy way of felling the tim- 
ber and leaving the stumps, but get roots and all out, 
and ‘‘sow not among the thorns."’ 

4. There was partial ‘‘ understanding’’ of the word 
in the two preceding instances, but their subsequent 
history showed how partial it had been. Only by bear- 
ing fruit is our real ‘‘ understanding’’ of the gospel 
message attested. Christ, then, meant much more than 
an intellectual apprehension of the truth of his truth by 

that word,—even a vital reception into the life, and not 










































































into the brain only, Many a man understands the word 
in the latter sense who belongs to one or other of the 
three failures. The credence of the intellect may have 
underlying it the shelf ot rock of an impenetrable heart. 
Spiritual receptivity depends mainly on sense of need, 
consciousness of sin, and desire tor deliverance. The 
heart in which these things are present is good soil, and 
in it the seed will bear fruit. But there are degrees in 
fruitfulness even in such hearts, which depend on their 
depth of sense of need and on their diligence in the use 
of the grace of the gospel. Some yield a hundredfold, 
some only sixty, some only thirty. The seed is equally 
prolific in itself, but we can limit its increase. Where- 
fore we have to labor in God's great harvest field, 
and to labor first that we be ‘‘ neither barren nor un- 
fruitful.'’ And we have to remember that none of the 
defects of the soil are unalterably fixed, but the hardest 
may make itself soft, the rockiest may make itself deep, 
the most thickly sown with thorns may make itself clean, 
and any of us become good’soil for the fruit-bearing word. ' 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
“£2 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Ante-Bible Bible 


EFORE the Bible was written the Lord made the 
seed, the ‘sparrow, the candle, the broom, the 
ciouds, lilies, yeast, —all common events of daily hum- 
ble life,—to be his Bible, preach his gospel, explain the 
deep things of God. To any company he could say, 
‘‘See that sower, sparrow,"’ etc., and ever thereafter 
those objects would have a meaning of eternal things. 

The seed is all good,—the good word of God. It has 
power to spring up unto eternal life, But result is deter- 
mined by the soil. It is of four kinds : Hard-hearted, 
like the trodden roadway ; the shallow-hearted, with no 
Ueepness of earth ; the hearts occupied with other 
growths ; and the true hearts, ready to give all their 
powers to the hundredfold development of the good 
seed. : 

Points to be pressed home: 1. The adversary, the 
wicked one, snatcheth away the good seed and sows tares 
instead. For the solemn word of God a word of idle 
gossip is given, a sharp word of criticism is spoken, a 
word of a fool's laughter crackles like a fire of thorns. 
There is more than indifference or reluctance on the 
part of the hearer ; there is hostile influence to be sternly 
com batted, 

2. Stony hearts that have no depth of earth must be 
furrowed with the plow of repentance, have the stones 
gathered out by John-the-Baptist processes, and be soft- 
ened with tears till the soil is deep enough to mature the 
crop. Where there is litile soil, deepen it. 

3. Take care that the good seed of God be not strangled 
by care of this world and the deceitfulness of riches. 

4. Apply every known system of horticulture and’ 
hearticulture for the largest fold of result How many 
fold is it now ? How many can it be hereafter ? 

Could infinite wisdom make clearer how God's seed 
can grow luxuriantly into marvelous crops under human 
culture ? 

University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


E entered into a boat... . And he spake to them (vs. 

2, 3). Afi place was good enough for a pulpit for 

Him. If there was a synagogue within reach, he went 
there. If not, he preached from the top of a hill, ora 
curbstone, or a fishing-boat. Men and boys and girls 
who are dead in earnest always find a weapon or an in- 
strument, and, if not, they make one. When Samson 
found himself without a sword, he snatched up the jaw- 
bone of an ass. A ram's horn was good enough for 
Joshua, and a lamp and pitcher for Gideon. ‘‘Give me 
a lever long enough, and a fulcrum strong enough, and 
I will move the world !'’ said the old philosopher. If 
a little friend of mine had been there, he would have 
said : ‘Get your own lever. 
else to find i. Any old thing will do,—if you are stout 
enough. Don't you know yet that it is not the gun, but 
the man behind it ?’’ Some one saw the sword of Scan- 


Don't wait for some one 


denberg, and said, ‘‘ That is not much of a sword,’’ and 
one of his old companions said, ‘‘ You ought to have 
seen the arm that wielded it !'' Some sermons are bet- 
ter from a stump than others from a carved oak pulpit. 

Yet hath he not root in himself (v. 21). That is cer- 
tainly as bad for a boy as for a plant. When Grand- 
father Steadyman saw little Jimmie drop his hoe in the 
garden and sneak off through the bushes toward the old 
swimming-hole, he shook his head, and muttered to him- 
self, ‘: I'm afraid the rascal hasn't got the root of the 
matter in him.'’ He was a deep old man, but he had 
used that expression a good many times without seeing 
its meaning so clearly as now, for just at that minute 
Jimmie’ s little sister came up and borrowed his cane, 
stuck it in the ground, and ‘‘ played'’ that it was a tree. 
** Just like Jimmie,—hasn’t got the root of the matter in 
it,’’ he kept saying over and over again. But you can- 
not always tell. 1 know where there is an old elm-tree, 
about fifty feet high, which has held the swings of two 
generations of little children, And yet that elm was 
nothing but an ox-goad with which an old pioneer used 
to prod his slow-going team from Connecticut to Central 
New York almost a hundred years ago! When he 
reached his destination, he stuck it into the ground, 
and, because it still had root stuff in it, it became a 
mighty tree. Perhaps little Jimmie has. 
stick him in the ground and try him. 

Choke the word (v. 22). ‘1 can illustrate that,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘Go ahead,"’ replied the teacher. He poked 
the fellows who sat on either side, and began: ‘‘ Well, 
you see Dan's high collar? It chokes him so he hasn't 
been able to tie his shoes, or pick up a pin, or study his 
spelling-book, since he put iton. He is purple in the 
face and choked half to death, but he wé// wear it, ‘cause 
it's the style. S' pose that’s the way the cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches choke those that wear 
them. Don't know myself, ‘cause I never had enough 
of ’em,—see?'’ ‘‘ That's all right, Dick. I find mine 
pretty tight and high sometimes, and, while | never had 
very much ‘money’ to choke (just like you), I shavé 
been choked by the ‘cares of the world’ a good many 
times. They do feel exactly like a high collar,"’ 

Some a hundredfold (v. 23).. Why not be a,‘ hun- 
dredfolder’'? What is the use of spending all your 
time harvesting a little measly crop that you will be 
ashamed to have people see on its.-way to the barn?) A 
father showed me the report of his son's standing in one 
of the great colleges, and every figure except one was a 
‘‘one hundred,"’ and that was only ‘‘ninety."’ ‘Say,’’ 
said he, swelling up and looking happy, while a tear 
stood in his eye, ‘‘don't that pay a man for staying at 
home from shows and wearing his old clethes?'' You 
would have thought it did, to look at him. 


It will pay to 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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- A picture of our Sunday-school, drawn by Jesus him- 
self; that would be something fine to have,—would it 
not? We would frame it, and hang it up here, where 
we could always see it. Well, to-day's lesson is a pic- 
ture of our Sunday-school. Jesus knew us well and he 
has tried to make us see what we look like. What is his 
parable about? What is the sower sowing? ‘‘ The 
word *' means these lessons we study ; our hearts are the 
soil ; Christian lives are the fruit; heaven is the final 
garner. 

How many kinds of soil are there? (Question on les- 
son points. ) 

So, if we would bring forth thirty, sixty, a hundred 
fold in this Sunday-school, there are four things we must 
do with the Word that is taught us. First, we must 

it (point to board). A good many “ birds*’ are 
flying around our classes, ready to pick up the seed the 
teachers sow. (Refer to some disorder or inattention 
needing remark.) Do you really try to pay attention ? 

Then we must 4o/d the Word. Some of us begin to 
do what the teacher shows us God wants, but we tire so 
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easily, What kind of soil are such hearers? Hold what 
you get And, thirdly, Ac/f the Word. The time comes 
when it will take a fight to keep our promise. (Mention 
some temptations especially besetting the school, as 
summer vacation distractions, example of worldly com- 
panions, Sabbath desecration, etc.) Thorns, thorns,— 
beware! Help the Word to grow in your heart. 

If our heart is the fruitful soil, and the Word grows, 
then we Aonor the Ward. Every good thing in us is 
part of the glory of God. 

Golden Text? What have we done with that seed ? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible: Songs "’) 


** Sowing in the morning."’ 

‘* What shall the harvest be ?*’ 
‘*Oh! do not let the word depart."’ 
‘** Laborers of Christ, arise !"’ 
‘What! sitting at ease ?"’ 

** This is the day of toil.”’ 

**Oh! where are the reapers ?*’ 
**Ho! reapers in life's harvest."’ 


Psalm 19 : 7-11. 
(22 : 5-7.) 
Psalm 119 : 9-16, 
(172: 7-12.) 
Psalm 119 : 129-136. 
(176 : 97-101.) 
Psalm 8 : 14-19. 
¢10F : ¥3-27.) 
Psalm 25 : 1-7. 
(33 : 1-7.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What unbidden guest came to the Phari- 

see's feast? What’ did she do to Christ? What 

objection was raised ? How did Christ answer the ob- 
jection ? 

1. THe SCENE (vs. 1, 2).—Where was the parable of 
the sower spoken? What other events had occurred 
‘‘the same day'’ ? (Matt. 12 : 22-50; Mark 3: 19 to 
4:41.) What drew the multitudes to Christ? 
was the audience arranged ? 

2. Tne SoweR, SEED, AND SOIL (v. 3).—What is a 
parable? Why did Christ make so frequent use of 
parables ? (vs. 10-15.) How many did he speak. on 
this occasion ? (Matt. 13: 1-52; Mark4; 26-29). Who 
is the sower ? What is the seed ? (Luke 8:11.) What 
is the field ? the soil? How is the seed to be sown ? 

3. WaystpE HEARERS (vs. 4, 18, 19).—What is the 
‘‘ wayside "’ of an Eastern grain-field ? 
transformed into ‘‘wayside’’ ground? 
sponds to ‘‘ the fowls*’ ? 

4. THE STONY AND THORNY GROUND (vs. 5-7, 20-22). 
—Why does seed spring up most quickly in shallow 
soil? Why are the young plants in such a soil soon 
scorched ? How can a man get ‘‘root in himself’’ ? 
What kinds of lives correspond to the thorny ground ? 
How can we clear away the thorns ? 

5. THE Goop GRounD (vs. 8, 23).—What is.the test 
of good ground ? How can we be such hearers of the 
word ? Why do not all increase the seed at the same rate ? 


How 


How are souls 


What corre- 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic : Illustrating Spiritual Sowing 
Analysis 


lL. THE SCENE (vs. 1, 2). 
1. The Teacher: 
Jesus (t). 
Again he began to teach (Mark 4 : 1). 
Thou art a teacher come from God (John 3 : 2). 
2. The Pupits : 

There were gathered unto him great multitudes (2). 
There is gathered unto him a 7 great multitude (Mark 4 : £). 
They of every city resortéd unto him (Luke 8 : 4). 

3- His Platform : 

He entered into a boat, and sat (2). 

He entered into a boat, and sat in the sea (Mark 4 : 1). 
He... taught the multitudes out of the boat ( Luke § : 3). 
4- Their Place: “ 

All the multitude stood on the beach (2). 


The nquititude were by the sea on the land (Mark 4: 1). 
The multitude pressed upon him... by the lake (Luke 5 : 1). 


Il. THE. STATEMENT (vs. 3-8). 
1. The Sower : 
Behold, the sower went forth to sow (3). 
He that soweth . . . is the Son of man (Matt. 13 : 37). 
One soweth, and another reapeth (John 4 : 37). 
2. The Seed: 
As he sowed some seeds fell (4). 


The sower soweth the word ( Mark 4 : 14). 
The seed is the word of God (Luke 8 : 11). 


3- The Sols: . 
The way side:... rocky places: .. 
the good ground (4-8). 
Sow not among thorns (Jer. 4 : 3). 
Sow to yourselves in righteousness (Hos. 10 : 12). 
4- The Results : . 
Devoured:... withered.... Choked:... yielded fruit (4-8), 


Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap (Micah 6 : 15}. 
Ye have sown much, and bring in little (Hag. 1 : 6). 


. upon the thorns: . ,. upon 


IIL THE EXPLANATION (vs. 18-23) 
1. The Word not Understood : 

One heareth, ... and understandeth it not (19). 

Give me understanding, and I shall keep thy law (Psa. 119 : 34). 
They understood none of these things (Luke 18 : 34). : 
2. The Word not Reoted: 

Yet hath he not root in himself (21). ; 
They... endure for a while ; then... they stumble (Mark 4 : 17). 
These have no root, which for a while believe (Luke 8 : 13). 

3- The Word Choked : 

Care,... and the deceitfuiness of riches, choke the word (22), 
The lusts of other things . . . choke the word (Mark 4:: 19). 
Choked, . . . and bring no fruit jo perfection (J uke 8 : 14). 

4- The Word Used Aright: nd 3 
This is he that heareth,...‘anderstandeth;... beareth fruit 
(23). 
Hear the word, and accept it ; and bear fruit (Mark 4 : 20). 
In an honest and good heart. . . hold it fast (Luke 8 : 15). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 7Zihy kingdom coma— 
—Matt. 6: 10. 
= 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Matt. 13: 1-9. Parable of the sower. 
TUES.—Matt. 13 : 10-17. Speaking in parables. 
WED.—-Matt. 13 : 18-23. Parable of the sower. 

THURS.—Acts 14 : 8-20. Wayside hearers, 
FR1.—John 6 : 59-66. No root. 
SAT.—Acts 2 : 37-47. Good ground. 
SUN.—John 15 : 1-8. Much fruit. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Graded Helps 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY’ 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha I’. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Alice Jacobs, Illinois Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie 8. Harlow, Penaosylvania | 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 

il. Title for this Week’s Story: Jesus’ Story of the 
Sower. 

lil. Golden Text: 
8:11. 


IV. Results Sought : 
1. Learning God's word. 
2. Not only hearing, but doing, God’s word. 


V. Suggested Starting-Points : 


1. Children’s gardens, and what grew in them. 

2. What are the farmers doing these spring 
days ? 

3- How many like to hear stories ? 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 
[Under 1V, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
cated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best adapted 
to themselves and their classes. Under V1, V1], and IX is illustrated 
one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed 
to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elabo- 
rating the details.] 


The seed is the word of God.—Luke 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: Hearing and Doing. 
1. PREPARATION FOR Lesson Story. 

Before I tell you the story! have for you to-day, I 
want to ask how many of you have a garden? Get the 
children to tell their experiences about planting the seed, 
and watching and tending the growing plants. Make 
some reference to the springtime, and the work of the 
farmers and gardeners who, at this season, are culti- 
vating the ground and sowing the seed. Among other 
questions, ask the children why farmers sow the seed, 


[Epiror's Nore.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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and have them clearly understand hat it is because they 
expect to get fruit. 

} want to tell you a story about a boy who was given 
a piece of ground in his father’s garden, and was allowed 
to do just as he pleased with it. - One part of the ground 
was hard and stony ; the other part of it, however, was 
good rich soil. Arthur planted his garden, but one day, 
when the summer was nearly over, said, ‘‘ Father, why 
don't the things grow in this part of the garden just as 
well as in the other part?"’ Then his father explained 
to him that the ground in this part was not so good, and 
needed more digging and cultivating. The next summer 
Arthur was again allowed to have the same ground for a 
This time he cultivated the hard and stony 
ground with great care, so that it bore quite as good a 
crop as the other. : 

You see by the blackboard that the stony ground in 
Arthur's garden was on this side of the path, and the 
good ground was on the other side. 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

. You told me that you were fond of stories. So were 
the people of long ago. They gathered by the seashore 
to hear the stories Jesas told them. I am sure they 
were very much interested in these stories, for they lis- 
tened to every word he said. But Jesus knew there were 
two kinds of people listening to him. We will call one 
kind the Hearers and the other the Doers. There were 
some who came only to listen to the stories. Others, 
when they went home, tried to do what he had told 
them. Jesus knew this, and so he told them ‘ The 
Story of the Sower.’’ 

One day a man went out to sow some seeds. Some 
of his seeds fell on the stony ground, and, although they 
grew up, did not bear any fruit. Other seeds, however, 
fell into the good ground and yielded fruit, some of it a 
hundred times as much as was planted. Jesus really 
meant that those who listened to him, and were Hearers 
only, were like the stony ground into which the good 
seed fell, which did not bring forth fruit ; but those who 
were Hearers and Doers also were like the good ground 
in which the seed brought forth much fruit. 

3- THe TruTH EMPHASIZED. _ “ee 

Every boy and girl is like ground in which the seed 
was sowed, In this Sunday-school some of the children 
are like the good ground. That means that they are not 
Hearers only, but Doers also. Which is the better, to 
be a Hearer or a Doer? We will see. 

The Golden Text says that ‘‘ The seed is the word of 
God."’. The things that Jesus said are seeds. Can you 
tell me what he said about how we should treat other 
people? Repeat the Golden Rule. This is a seed 
which has been lately sowed in this Sunday-school class. 
I wonder if it has yet fallen into good ground and 
brought forth fruit. How many of you have ever heard 
it? Yes, everybody in the class has heard it. We are 
all Hearers of the word. I wonder how many of us are 
Doers also. If I should ask you to come up and whis- 
per to me, do you think you could tell me of one time 
this week when you were a Doer of the Golden Rule? 
Jesus taught the people that they should be Doers of the 
word, and not Hearers only. He told us the story of the 
sower that we might see how dreadful it is to be like 
the stony ground in Arthur's garden, which, though the 
good seed had been sown in it, did not bring forth any 
fruit. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


We Should be 
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for Lesson of Arthur's 
Story. Garden. 


Vil. Pictures for the Children 

». Christ Preaching from a Boat, by Hofmann. 

2. The Sower, by Millet. 

3. Parable of the Sower, by Robert. 

(For information as to where these pictures may be 
obtained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by 
the Editor.) 

IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1. As the story of Arthur and his garden is told, 
sketch the garden, the path, and the kinds of ground, 
and print the words stony and Goon. 

2. As-the lesson story is told, write the words Two 
KINDS OF PEOPLE, HEARERS AND DOERS 
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3. Some teachers find it helpful, after having printed 
such words as STONY, GOOD, HEARERS, DOERS, to turn 
and point every time as reference is made to them. 


TWO KINDS OF GROUND 








KINDS OF PEOPLE 
HEARERS — DOERS 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


ITLE: The Parable of the Sower. Material: Mat- 
thew 13 : 1-23; Mark 4-: 1-25; Luke 8 : 4-18. 


The Picture 


We are to-day by the Sea of Galilee. The Master is 
there, surrounded by a great multitude. They press on 
him’so that he is obliged to get into a boat, and push 
out a little from the shore, so as to be able to speak to 
them without being pushed into the water. On another 
occasion the Master did the same thing, as we are told 
in Luke 5 : 3. Around the lake were the hills of Galilee, 
and on them they could easily see fields where the farmers 
sowed their seed and gathered their harvests. So the 
parable that forms our lesson for to-day had its illustra- 
tion close at hand. 


Teaching the Lesson by Development 

Begin by asking how we get our wheat for flour with 
with which to make our bread. We get it by sowing in 
the spring. Does all the wheat sown spring up? No, 
some of it fails to grow. , Why? Because some of it is 
caught away by the birds of the air, and some of it falls 
on stony ground, and part of it falls where there are 
thorns and thistles, The trouble in these cases is not 
that the seed is not good, but that the ground in which 
it falls hinders its growth. If your class is familiar with 
gardening, you may well draw out from them some of 
their own experiences in this line. 

Now go on to draw out the truth that there are different 
kinds of seed-sowing. We have the seeds of knowledge, 
as well as those of the farmer. Where do we sow seeds 
of knowledge ?- In the minds of boys and girls. Well, 
in a class where there is one teacher and fifty boys and 
girls, and where the teacher sows the same kind of seed, 
are the results the same? Are all the scholars equally 
well educated? No. Why not? Is not the seed the 
same in all cases? Yes, but the soil is different In 
one boy's mind there is good soil, and he ‘catches 
on'’ to the lesson, and so in time becomes a well- 
informed boy. But by his side there is another boy 
whose mind is occupied with his play. He fails to get 
hold of the lesson, and so remains ignorant. Still an- 
other boy is bad, and has made up his mind that he will 
not study. Will any amount of good seed of knowledge 
put into his mind bring forth any fruit? No, for his 
mind is bad soil. The difference between many a boy 
who succeeds and another who fails is simply this, that 
the one receives the truth in an honest mind, and the 
other does not. 

Now rise to the spiritual realm. This is the realm of 
which Jesus was speaking in this lesson. Here the seed 
of which he spoke is the word of God. By this we do 
not mean the whole Bible, but any part of it that tells us 
of the way of life. Thus John 3.16 is good seed. 
This seed we have had in our own Sunday-school many 
times, and it has been sown in human hearts ; for the 
soil of which Jesus speaks is nothing else but hearts. 
Yes, your heart and mine. Of this soil there are four 
kinds to which Christ alludes. 
soil.’’ 


There is the « wayside 
This refers to careless hearers who let the truth 
go in at one ear and go out at the other. Then there is 
the stony ground. This sets forth all who hear God's 
word, and think that they will try and obey. But pres- 
ently, when they find that it costs something to be a 
Christian, they are discouraged, and give it up. Then 
comes thorny ground. By this is meant all who hear, 
and give some promise of fruit; but then all kinds of 
evil things come into the life, and the seed fails to bring 


forrh the fruit that it should. See now the fourth kind 
of ground. This is good. The seed springs up, and 
there is a great harvest. This refers to all who accept 
the word ot God, and show by their lives that they are 
in earnest. Nowavhich of these kinds of soil is there in 
your heart? This is a very serious question, and one 
to which each of us should give a careful and prayerful 
answer. 
Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—Where was Jesus at the 
time that he spoke this parable? Why did he get into 
a boat, and push out into the lake a little? At another 
time, into whose boat did he get in order to preach ? 
(Luke 5 : 3.) Why were the people so anxious to get 
near Jesus? Did all the people who heard Jesus obey 
what they heard? Why did they not obey him? Are 
you obeying all that you know of what Jesus said ? 

For Use in the Class.—How many kinds of soil did 
the Lord mention ? What is meant by this soil ? What 
was the first kind of soil? What the second? The . 
third ? The fourth ? What is meant by the seed ? How 
may we receive good seed into our hearts? Have we so 
received the word of God that it is bringing forth the 
right kind of fruit in our lives ? 

[Epiror’s Notre.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY our Lord's favorite method of teaching: 
One-third of all his sayings that are preserved is 
in thirty parables. The word means a putting of one 
thing beside another. He used to put the unknown 
thing that he wanted men to understand beside some- 
thing like it that they already knew. This way of teach- 
ing interests all classes and all ages. Jesus was the 
supreme master of this method. No one else has ever 
been able to put an entire drama into a few sentences, 
so as to leave on men's minds abiding pictures which 
affected their whole lives. But we can -use afresh the 
pictures he drew, and can learn his way of teaching. 


Bible Material 

The parable of the sower, the description of the place 
where it was spoken, and of the audiencé are given in 
the three synoptic Gospels, in Matthew 13 . 1-23, in 
Mark 4: 1-25, and much less fully in Luke 8 : 4-15. 

General Preparation 

Jesus said that he taught in parables because the 
people could not underst&nd plaim statements of the 
truth he wanted to teach, and because, if they should 
understand them at the time; his ebject would be de- 
feated, since they were not in a moral condition to accept 
the truth. Therefore he taught the multitude by word 
pictures, in order. to attract their attention and to suggest 
thoughts which might lead them _to become his dis- 
ciples. To those who were already his disciples he ex- 
plained the meaning of his pictures. The key to the 
parables is the fact that each presents something which 
Jesus likened to the kingdom of God. If we follow his 
example in teaching, we shall show the central figure 
and fact of the parable, and its relation to the beginning 
and growth of his kingdom. 

In this first parable the figure is the sower, the fact, 
his scattering truth on all kinds of soil, that he might 
get one kind of harvest ; the thing to, be learned, that 
Christ and his disciples speak the truths concerning the 
kingdom of God to all classes, in order that some may 
receive these truths and become members of the king- 
dom, growing into the likeness of Christ. Let us here 
emphasize the lesson to the disciples who were to teach, 
for the lesson to the multitude is wrapped up in it. We, 
as sowers for our Master, must learn 

1. The Nature of the Seed. itis the word of God 
(Luke 8 : 11), the wonderful word which Jesus preached 
about the kingdom of heaven. Other seed is being 
sown (Matt. 13 : 25), and we must be able to discern it, 
that we may separate it from the good seed. But what. 
ever the soil and the prospect of harvest, only one kind 
of seed is given to us to sow. 


2 The Varied Kinds of Soil. Four kinds are de 
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scribed. These are (1) wayside hearers. -The seed adopting this method of instruction at this juncture is 
takes no hold here. The soil may be rich, but it is revealed when we study the first of the series, reported 
beaten hard by habit, by sin, by the sower’s feet tread- by each of the first three Gospels. 
ing it down. No one hears the truth heedlessly-without ‘‘The parable of the sower would mean little to 
hardening against its influence. (2.) Stony-ground hearers who held the crude and material ideas of the 
hearers. They receive the word with joy, but under- kingdom that prevailed among the contemporaries of 
neath the shallow surface feeling is the rock of un- Jesus. It was used as an invitation to consider a great 
changed will. (3.) Thorny-ground hearers. Grinding truth, and for teachable disciples was full of suggestion 
poverty, the burdens of riches or the struggle to possess and meaning, while for the critical curiosity of unfriendly 
them, pleasures enjoyed or pursued, are thorn roots, hearers it was only a pointless story,—a means adopted 
which spring up with the seed and choke it. (4.) Good- by Jesus to save his pearls from being trampled under 
ground hearers,—those with attentive ears and undi- foot, and perhaps also to prevent too early a decision 
vided hearts. There is sensitiveness to sin, the sense of against him on the part of his opponents'’ (Rhees, 
responsibility for receiving the word, welcome for holy ‘ Life of Jesus of Nazareth '’). 
aspirations. The parable is a most valuable means of instruction. 
3. The Duty of the Sower. He must not be fright- First, because it is a narrative true to actual human ex- 
ened by the enemy who snatches away the seed. The perience, and hence brings unfamiliar truth close home 
rock-bed of selfishness underlying fair promise of in- to every thinking being, howeverimmature. Every one 
terest, hidden thorn-plants of pleasures which pall and gets something out of a parable, at the very least the 
cares which oppress, must not discourage him, but must pleasure of a good story ; almost every one gets some 
increase his sympathies and intensify his earnestness. glimmering of a moral lesson. Again, it is very attrac- 
He must sow on all kinds of soil. tive; awakening interest and claiming attention. Again, 
4. The Assurance of Success, There is good ground it is not readily forgotten, and can, therefore, in time, 
in every sower's field, and the harvest is promised to produce its intended effect. For the same reason it is 
him. The word of God will not return to him void. not easily resisted by the teachable, and yet is devoid of 
Reference Literature special meaning to the scoffer. 
[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this In the parable of the sower we see that the purpose of 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to Jesus was to explain the lack of wide acceptance of the 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the kingdom by the people. Jesus ascribes it to the varied 


Editor of The Sunday School Times.] : + f , 
Mia? rt ,. conditions of heart among his hearers. 
Bruce's ‘‘ Training of the Twelve’’ (43-45)and Bruce's. 


«Parabolic. Teaching of Christ ;"’ Blaikie’s ‘‘Public IJ. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Ministry" (chap. 11), “Parabolic Discourses ;"* Pro- (ove o he books named ar ncemary in Gilowig thee sae, 
fessor W. H. Thomson's ‘‘ The Parables by the Lake.’ For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.]} 

The quotation above is taken from a Life of Jesus by 
Professor Rush Rhees, well known to readers of The 
Sunday School Times, which will be published probably 
not later than May 1. It will be of supreme value 
to the thoughtful teacher or student. There are some 
choice remarks in Bruce, ‘‘ Training.of the Twelve'’ 
(43-46), —which should be, from now on, in the hands 
of one member of each well-equipped Senior Bible Class, 
—and an elaborate treatment .in his ‘‘ Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ’’ (chap. 1). Professor Marcus Dods, 
‘* Parables of our Lord : First Series,’’ contributes excel- 
lent expositions. Goebel, ‘‘ The Parables of Jesus,’’ is 
very detailed. The best scientific discussion of the 
parables is Jiilicher’s ‘‘ Die Gleichnissreden Jesu'' (Mohr), 
Part I. 


- 


Suggestive Questions 

1. Christ Teaching by Parable. How much of 
Christ's teaching is in parables? What was the central 
truth he sought to teach ? To what things did he liken 
the kingdom of heaven? 

2. The Parable of the Sower,. What is the seed? 
Who is the sower? What is the soil? Describe the 
wayside hearer, the stony-ground hearer, the thorny- 
ground hearer, the good-ground hearer. 

3. The Lesson to the Teacher. To what seed must he 
limit himself? Whatother seed is sown ? (Matt. 13 : 25.) 
What must the teacher know about that seed ? Why 
must he sow the one kind of seed only? Why does the 
seed take no root on the wayside soil? What reason is 
there to hope that the soil will receive the seed? Why 
does the seedsoon fail in stony ground? What are the 
thorns in the soil? How can they be made harmless? III. Questions ror StuDY AND DIscussion. 

When and where must the teacher sow the seed of the [Te be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


z . members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
word of God? What assurance has he of a harvest? helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 


Suggestive Topics 1. The Discourse from the Boat. (1.) Bruce says 

Indifference to truth is an acquired disposition, but that this discourse (including the group of parables in 
we may grow indifferent to evil as well as to good. Matthew 13) ‘‘ seems to have been a oe octsnyd of the past 

Thorns grow of themselves, but cultivation is needed ™inistry of Jesus, expressing chiefly disappointment 
to make good seed take root. with the result.’ Is this remark justifiable ? [McLaren : 

Every field has its good ground. 11.) 

‘« Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters."’ 2. Jesus Use of Parables. (2.) Can examples be 

The harvest gathered into the kingdom of God is given of parables which Jesus uttered prior to this oc- 
wealth eternal. casion? (3.) What was unique in his use of parables 

[Eviror’s Note,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of as compared with those of other teachers ? 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 3. The Parable of the Sower. (4-) Are there any de- 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon ‘ails in this parable which simply help to complete an 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] impressive picture, and are not to be closely interpreted ? 
[Lesson Surroundings : J 5.] (5.) What kinds of char- 
acter or personality must he have meant to describe by 
the four kinds of soil? [McLaren: 1-4. Goss: v. 21.] 
(6.) Was this a reason for the slow growth of the king- 
dom, others being taken for granted, or did Jesus intend 
to give it as ¢4e reason? 

4. The Reason for Using Parables. (7.) Why should 
Jesus have made a specialty (Matt. 13 : 10), at this time, 
of teaching in parables? (8.) Why was a parable 
preferable to a fable or an allegory, or, on the other 
’ hand, to the straightforward truth. 

5. The Results to be Expected from Them. (9) 
What did the Master mean by saying, ‘‘ He that hath 
ears, let him hear’’ ? (10.) Is it likely that any parable 
was fully understood when spoken ? 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Parables Uttered at the Lake: The Sower 
Mark 4: 1-25 ; Luke 8 : 4-18. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 


Matthew 13 : 1-23; 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 
The parable of the sower brings us to an interesting 
stage in the public ministry of Jesus. He is, according 
to the first two Gospels, still surrounded by the throngs, 
partly devoted to him, or, at least, strongly attracted to 
him by curiosity or affection, and partly hostile to him. 
He begins to utter a series of beautiful and impressive [For general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 
parables. This was not, of course, the sirst instance of | Does it follow, from the analogy of the poor soils 
his use of this form of teaching, but it was at least a which none can cultivate, that we should not preach the 
somewhat marked use (Matt. 13: 10).. The reason for gospel to every man? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 





_**Some thirty, some sixty, some a-hundred.’" Who. 
determines how great the return is to be ? , 

The greatest requisites in ‘‘ hearing the word"’ are an 
honest desire to listen and a determination to keep the 
truth (Dods). 

[EprTor’s Note.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected. list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Parable of the Sower 


HE influence of early surroundings is curiously shown , 


in the contrast between one great characteristic of 
the style of Paul and that of our Lord. Paul was born 
and brought up in the Jews’ quarter of Tarsus, in Cili- 
cia, which the fine old soldier Ammianus Marcellinus in 
the fourth century speaks of as even then ‘‘a city of 
great magnificence.’’ : 
accustomed to city life that we find the imagery of his 
epistles drawn from such sources as the sentinel whom 
he had daily seen at his post, the martial equipment and 
valor of the legionary in battle, and the scenes of the 
amphitheater, or from the familiar details of Jewish fam- 
ily life, —the nursing mother, the unleavened cake, the 
lamb of the passover, or the leaven in the baking-trough. 
Jesus, on the contrary, draws his endless parables and 
illustrations from nature, as was natural to one who grew 
up amidst the hills in a small village. The Apostle 
seeks a lodging in the house of some fellow-Jew in the 
local ghetto of any town he visits, and knows only it and 
the synagogue in its midst. Jesus lives among the hills, 
and the fresh air of the country and the lake breathes 
through the story of his life. 

A striking example of this is seen in the pafable of the 
sower. A great multitude having gathered, as was the 
every-day experience of his earlier Galilean public life, 
he had betaken himself to the boat of one of his friends, 
that, by. shoving off a few yards, he might get space suf- 
ficient between him and the crowds to let him address 
them. The crystal water was around, for the lake shows 
every pebble and little shell far down ; and, behind the 
great throng of expectant hearers, the Shore rose into 
gentle rounded hills, on the slopes of which, every here 
and there, were the patches of grain sown, season after 
season, as they had seen all their lives, by the peasants 
to whom these chanced for the time to be allotted. 

To some ‘ the lines had fallen in pleasant places,’’ near 
their village, and of good soil ; others had to come from 
a long distance, and do their best with a lot, perhaps 
roughened by a seam of rock, or with the rock sadly 
near the“ surface, so that only a little earth hid it; 
or carelessly tilled by the last holder, so that the bends 


and roots of annual thorny growths lurked below the™ 


surface, ready to shoot up with the spring ; or a foot- 
path ran across it, along which both man and beast 
had daily passed, till it was impenetrable by the seed. 
Looking up to these slopes, Jesus pictured a sower 
*‘going forth,’’ with the bosom of his long cotton 
smock, his only garment, filled with seed. Presently he 
is scattering it over his ground, long ago plowed more 
than once in preparation, but plowed very poorly with 
his mockery of a coulter. His arm swings in practiced 
skill, sending the grain equally to all parts, but some 
falis on the pathway, which, though once as soft and 
open as any other part, is now like stone it is so trodden, 
and this is very soon picked off by the/¢ountless finches ; 
some falls on places where the rock lies scarcely hidden 
by a skin of soil, and there it forthwith springs up from 
the heat of the stone below, but only to wither erelong 
from the want of moisture in so shallow a bedding. 
Some fall$ on the spots where the white shoots of thorny 
pasts were presently to thrust themselves up, and grow 
with a fatal strength and rapidity, so that the grain 
would be soon quite choked and lost. 
But the poor fellow had better fortune with his last 
ground, for the soil on it was thoroughly good, and the 
crop, when reaping came, yielded, in some parts, a hun- 
dredfold ; in others, sixty ; and, in the worst, thirty. 
One would fancy that the disciples, at least, should 
have been able of themselves to think out a-parable so 
vivid and plain, but they were as dull to realize the les- 





He had thus been so entirely 
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sons of the simplest teaching, even of Jesus, as any 
modern congregation, —which is saying a great deal. He 
had, therefore, to explain it to them. 

The seed that fell on the path, said he, is that procla- 
mation of the word of life which is heard, but not un- 
derstood, lighting only on the surface of a thoughtless 
heart, from which the Evil One snatches it away the next 
minute. 

The rocky place receiving the seed is he who hears, 
and for the time is greatly excited. No one is so loud 
in expressions of joy, and in confidence in his abiding 
constancy. But his religion is only that of passing 
frames and feelings, not of intelligent conviction ; and 


_hence, when trouble rises, and persecution on account 


of his new professions, he gives way, and begins his old 
life again. Such trials of sincerity will mark all ages ; 
one’s own household or his acquaintances may persecute 
by mockery or ill-will, and the self-denial demanded 
from the truly religious is always trouble enough to undo 
many. 

The seeds that fell among thorns are in those in whom 
the cares of life, often innocent or even praiseworthy (as 
of a mother for her family, or the absorbing desire to 
make money, or to make a figure in the world), may 
grow so rampant that religion is choked, and dies out by 
them. 

But the seed which fell on good soil is the man who 
not only listens thoughtfully to the word of life but pon- 
ders and prays over it, till, by God's enlightening grace, 
he undérstands it. Such a one, I tell you, not only 
bears fruit here in this world,—it may be a hundred- 
fold, it may be sixty, but at least thirty,—but that fruit is 
not perishable like the fruit of the hillside, for it endures 
to life eternal. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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_p~..» Convention Calendar... 
Georgia, at Augusta.+. 6. 6 we eee ce eine « » May 2g 
Kansas, at Atchison. . .. . + «is »« 0 0 » #9. «May 8-0 
Minnesota, at St. Paul . .. 6 eee 00 e+ 0 « © May 5-17 
Illinois, at Paris. . .. cose ee eee 6 o May 88-17 
South Dakota, at Watertown oe eC ode oe ts May ie 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks . .. s+. ++. « May 24, 25 
Montana, at Butte ... 6 eae eo eee es es o May at 
Washington, at Walla Walla. 0 ©.6 0 9 0 o1e 0 0 0 oe JURC STF 
Ohio, at Akron. .... acess evese fice « pameg7 
Indiana, at Bluffton. .. .. 1.56 6s eee 6+ 6 « June 12-14 
New York, at Buffalo. . ... 2+ eee ees «© « Jume 12-14 
Oregon, at Portland ... cc eeee ve oo June 13-1§ 
Northern California, at San José . coccocvecen o 6 June 19-22 
Iowa, at Creston ....%. cece eee ee oo June 19-32% 
Nebraska, at Lincoln . ......+ esses + June 19-22 
Mississippi, at Jackson . ....+e+ee-ce+e++s . June 20-22 
Idaho, at Pocatella....... so cocececece ce o June 96-8 
British North America 
- Manitoba, at Winnipeg’... 2.22 0 0s oo + ~ «June 5-7 
New Brunswick, at Campbellton . .... ++. .« October—— 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth ......+ ++ « «October 9-11 
Ontario, at coerce sce ec ee eo ce « October 23-25 





Mexico 


National, at the City of Mexico .......2++ + July — 
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Sunday-School State Secretaries 


Pos the convenience of the readers of The Sunday 

School Times, a list is here given of the names and 
addresses, so far as known, of the secretaries of the state, 
territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associations in 
America. Questions and communications on Sunday- 
school work in its varied forms may be addressed, in 
their respective localities, to the secretaries named. The 
Editor will be glad to know of any errors or omissions in 
this list, which is, of course, subject to constant change. 


United States 


ALABAMA, . . Joseph Carthel, 217 Twenty-first St., Birmingham. 
ARIZONA, ; , . >M. W. Messenger, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS, . Clio Harper, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, . Eat Ss. ‘Biagham, 720 S. Seventh St., San José. 
COLORADO, .S. H. Atwater, 821 Macon Ave., Cafion City. 


New Haven. 
Aubrey Vandever, Clayton. 


CONNECTICUT, George S. Deming, 49 Church St., 
DELAWARE, 


DISTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, j. F. Johnson, 805 H St, N. W., 

Washington. 
FLORIDA, . . Rev. William Shaw, 396 Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga 
GRORGIA, ....++- . 


~«+-+e- J. H, Miller, Marietta 


Pe b e re 
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IDAHO, ee . ». . C.-C, Stevenson, Boise City. 
ILLINOIS, swe. ee Ww. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle St., Chicago. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, weds . Thomas Lain, Muskogee. 
INDIANA, . Charles D. Meigs, 1113 Central Ave., Indianapolis. 
IOWAy . ww cs 8s et e.e os Jo & Preston, Battle Crack. 
KANSAS, . J. H. Engl, Abilene, 
KENTUOKY, E. A. Fox, » Louisville Trust Building, |ouisville. 
SS ae ee eee Mrs. A. M. Mayo, Lake Charles, 
MAINE, Rev. Harry W. Kimball, Skowhegan. 


MARYLAND, Geonge H. Nock, 116 W. Mulberry St., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hamilton S. Conant, t10 Boylston St., Boston. 
oo a errs Be M. H. Reynolds, Owosso. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Jean E, Hobart, 703 Sykes Block, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI . ......+ +4... =. ©, W. Mills, Columbus. 


a eg & eS ew 3 te L. L. Allen, Pierce City. 
MONTANA, . . W. R. Conner, Box 1095, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, . . . .. . R. H. Pollock, Beatrice. 
NEVADA, . Rev. F. L. Nash, Carson City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, ae : . J. N. Dummer, Tilton. 
NEW JERSEY,. . . Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, to5 E. State St, 

Trenton, 


NEW MEXICO, . H. E. Fox, Albuquerque. 


NEw YORK, "Timothy Hough, 112 E. Fayette St., Syracuse. 
NORTH CARULINA, ..... 22 es J. W. Bryan; Goldsboro. 
NorTH DakOra, ......... .E. M, Atwood, Cavalier. 
OHI, . «Joseph Clark, 79 The Ruggery, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, . Arthur Wharton, Perry. 
OREGON, ..... ..A. A. Morse, 334 Weidler St., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, .. Dr. Charles Roads, 913 Crozer Building. 


Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, W. B. Wilson, Y. M..C. A. B'ld'g, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, .....6. Rev. W. 1. Herbert, Newberry. 
os Bel Sa ar ar M. Rogers, Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE, . .. - . - George O. Bachman, Nashville. 
TEXAS, “a . F. S. Brooks, Corsicana. 
UTAH, ee a . .L. M. Gillilan, Salt Lake City. 
WRRMONT,- 6 ss-0 + oe et Rev. George L. Story, Milton. 
VIRGINIA,. . .. A. J. Gary, Roem 3, City Hall, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON, . . «s+ « « « » « « » W. C. Merritt, Tacoma. 
WBE VIRGINIA, Co ce te so Charles I. Ziekle, Philippi. 
WYOMING, . bocce eet es ews C. H. Smith, Carbon. 
Canada 
ALMBRTA, . so cee te eee George A. Reid, Lacombe. 
ASSINABOIA,. . 2. 2s 6 2 2 © . . . Alex. Ross, Regina. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, . o's 066 .C. S. Keith, New Westminster. 
MANITOBA, .. 2606 ee cco es J. M. Johnston, Winnipeg. 
NEw BRUNSWICK,. ..... . . Rev, Aquilla Lucas, Sussex. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, . . Charles P. Ayre, St. Johns. 


NORTH WEST TERRITORY, . . Rev. John McDougall, Morley. 
Nova Scotia, . .C. E. Creighton, Bedford Chambers, Halifax. 
ONTARIO,.. . .. Thomas:Yellowlees, Manning Arcade, Toronto. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, ...... L. Morris, Summerside. 
QuEBEC, .. . Rev. E..W. Halpenny, 7 Coursol St., Montreal. 
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Louisiana’s Sunday-School 
Needs and Progress 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 
Staff Correspondent 


ICTURE to yourself the interior of a modest little 
brick church, where a profusion of beautiful flow- 
ers—God's own gifts, more attractive than stained-glass 
windows—and faces in which one could read an un- 
mistakable welcome,—you may then imagine what a 
‘*haven of rest’’ it was for the eighty or move tired 
travelers who gathered at the opening evening session of 
their fourteenth annual state Sunday-school convention 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, April 18-20. 

There are 59 parishes (counties) in the state, eleven 
of which are organized ; 5 have no Sunday-schools, the 
population being entirely Roman Catholic, and 7 have 
but one or two ; 768 Sunday-schools are recorded, with 
3,173 teachers and officers, and 24,433 scholars; 271 
‘‘evergreen’’ schools; 17 Home Departments, with 
312 members ; 12 normal classes, with 131 members, 
and 32 teachers’-meetings. Two schools only carry on 
every department. 

The difficulties in organizing parishes are many. 
One-half the population of the state is negroes, who 
have separate churches and schools, and a large propor- 
tion is Roman Catholic. The river divides four par- 
ishes, in which the white population is scattered, 
—parishes having but three or four schools each. One 
parish, Concordia, has but one white child to every two 
square miles. There are many large waterways, im- 
penetrable swamps and marshes, and miles of southern 
pine forests. One-fifth of the surface is liable to fre- 
quent inundations ; three-fifths of the area is wooded, 
with only here and there a lonely habitation. The work 
has been materially hindered by temporary quarantine 
during exaggerated reports of yellow fever and small- 
pox, as well as indifference to anything religious. Many 
workers report bad roads, where at times the mud nearly 
covers the wheels of a vehicle. 
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There are no primary unions throughout the state, 
although one was held at New Orleans until the death of 
its president seemed to quench the enthusiasm. Mrs. 
H. M. Hamill, of Jacksonville, Illinois, addressed the 
primary workers in an impressive, earnest talk, which 
immediately resulted in a promise from the’ New Or- 
leans ladies to re-establish their union. Others agreed 
to do their utmost to organize unions in their respective 
parishes. After Mrs. Hamill’s demonstration of the in- 
valuable use of the blackboard in teaching, one primary 
teacher spoke of the success she had in using simply the 


-best she could get,—a pine board painted black. 


Louisiana does not stand alone in her need for train- 
ing classes, both for superintendents and teachers. Bat 
next to the trained minds come the willing hearts, and 
one veteran worker, seventy-six years old, in St. Landry's 
parish, a neighborhood hard to interest in Sunday-school 
work, often has to act as superintendent, organist, sec- 
retary, treasurer, Bible class and primary teacher, all in 
one session of the Sunday-schodl, sometimes with but 
two or three. scholars present, —but he is always there. 

Very few Sunday-schools have separate rooms for pri- 
mary or other departments, all the scholars, as a rule, 
meeting in the church proper. An energetic little pri- 
mary teacher, who has a class of thirty-five children 
crowded into a corner hardly large enough for half that 
number, has stood before her class Sunday after Sunday 
waving a big palm-leaf fan over the little ones to keep 
them as comfortable as possible, while she tells them of 
the loving Father who watches over them. But her re- 
ward is near, for after years of patient toil and incon- 
venience, the church is able to rebuild, and will give her a 
little room for her work, which means so much. For 
four years one superintendent has had in his little coun- 
try Sunday-school a class of Roman Catholic children. 
They have their catechism, and unite with the opening 
and closing exercises of the school, there being no 
Catholic church near. 

Not much advance in the work of house-to-house visi- 
tation was reported, although the subject has been kept 
before the churches and Sunday-schools by corresponi- 
dence under the direction of Mrs. J. E. Foster of Jen- 
nings. One Sunday-school reported an ‘increase of .one 
hundred members after a vigorous campaign, and several 
delegates promised to see what could be done in their 
parishes in the future. 

The financial report shows a gratifying advance over 
that of 1898. One hundred dollars has been subscribed 
to the International Association. Amounts pledged for 
the coming year reached about $750. 

Officers were elected as follows, and it was voted to 
try, if possible, to secure the services of C, A. Tiebout of 
Roseland, who has already done some good work in the 
state, as field worker for 1900. President, John S. Tal- 
mage, New Orleans ; treasurer, Thomas G. Hardie, New 
Orleans ; recording secretary, J. L. Westbrook, Natchi- 
toches ; chairman executive committee, R. H. Browne, 
New Orleans ; Primary Class Department, Miss Myrtie 
Shively ; House-to-House Visitation, Mrs. J. E. Foster; 
Home Department, John L. Many. The next con- 
vention will be held at Natchitoches (pronounced 
Nak’e-tdsh). 

Baton Rouge, La. 
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Books and Ul riters 


More Stories for Half-Hour 
Reading 


HERE is blunt masculine power in Frank H. Spear- 
man’s railroad stories. Their rugged, whole-souled 
sincerity and manliness make such fellows as Dad Hamil- 
ton and Georgie McNeal, Andy Cameron and Foley, seem 
like tried and trusty friends by the time you have finished 
the book, to which its first story gives the title, 7Ze Nerve 
of Foley ($1.25). There is no ‘* society life’’ or setting 
here. Cab and tender, roundhouse and despatcher’s 
office, furnish the background for the life of the grimy, 
dogged, honest-hearted heroes of lightning runs, strikes, 
and wrecks. The touches of pathos are all the more 
effective because of their unexpectedness and the un- 


Editor’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postage free from 
The Sunday School Times, .031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 
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adorned simplicity of the language in which they are 
told. Mr. Spearman is a master in his chosen field. 
There are ten stories in this book of his, and it is safe to 
say that there are no better railroad stories written. 

A Widower and Some Spinsters ($1.50), by Maria 
Louise Pool, is the title of a collection of short stories 
that are fairly representative of this popular author, and 
are full of the quaint New England pathos and humor 
that she knew so well how to portray. An interesting 
Introduction, by Dr. Amand M. Hale, prefaces the col- 
lection, while several illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs of the author and her homes, further en- 
hance the pages of the attractive book. 

Those who remember the clever ingenuity of ‘‘ Annie 
Tousey's Littke Game'’ will be glad to meet that lady 
herself once more in ‘‘ Uncle Elijah’s Corner Cup- 
board,'’ a story full of ~*t and sprightliness, and incor- 
porated in Zhe Sixth Sense and Other Stories ($1.25) 
by Margaret Sutton Briscoe. The initial tale—the one 
which gives its title to the book—is original and striking 
both in plot and treatment, while the rest of the stories 
range from gay to grim with most diverting effect. 

How Hindsight Met Provincialatis, by L. Clarkson 
Whitelock ($1.25), is the title of a collection of short 
studies of provincial life in the old South of before the 
war, and in the New England of the same period. 
Briefly and sketchily done, these ‘‘ partial portraits "’ 
have the virtue of being original and suggestive. 

Very curious, and aggressively English to the average 
American mind, seem the experiences of Zhe Human 
Boy (31.25) as they are set forth by Eden Phillpotts, 
Yet the Boy is the boy we are all familiar with, barring 
the differences that are merely the vesult of his surround- 
ings. His pranks may vary from those indulged in by 
our boy, but they spring from the same mischief-loving 
spirit; his heart is the same, and his moods are the 
same, though the tongue he uses to express them has a 
Lritish twist in it instead of an American. Therefore 
read The Human Boy, you who may, and rest assured 
you will like him. 

Many a hearty laugh will be set down to the credit of 
Haydon Carruth by those who are sagacious enough to 
introduce themselves to J/r. Afilo Bush and Other Wor- 
thies ($1). A more amusing company of cavaliers could 
hardly be conceived, nor could: one desire a more hu- 
morous rehearsal of their exploits. All being so excel- 
lent, it is difficult to make a choice in favor of any one 
of the sketches represented. 

Tales of an Old Chateau ($1.25), by Marguerite 
Bouvet, is a daintily prepared sample of book-making, 
the text of which adopts the formal style of the period 
of the French Revolution, while the themes of nearly all 
the tales recounted are said to have had origin in inci- 
dents occurring during the same stormy interval. Grace- 
ful illustrations embellish the volume. 

As a matter of fact, Charles Waldstein penetrates con- 
siderably beneath Zhe Surface of Things ($1.25) in the 
book he has chosen to present to the public under this 
title. In reality the collection is one of studies rather 
than of stories, and presents in engaging guise certain 
ethical problems that are most subtly and significantly 
associated with the civilization we know and the social 
life we (not always) enjoy. The author has chosen an 
unhackneyed theme for discussion,—namely, that des- 
ignated by himself, ‘‘ The Social Ethics of the Surface."’ 
It is a fruitful field, and presents ample opportunity for 
profitable cultivation, none of which, it may safely be 
conjectured from what one sees in his present work, Mr, 
Waldstein will neglect. 

The same charm of incident and treatment that char- 
acterized The Story of Gista Berling contribute to make 
Invisible Links ($1.50), by Selma Lagerléf, a distinctive 
performance. The stories are full of vigor and human 
quality, reminding one of the old Norse Sagas in their 
primitive and frank audacity. The original Swedish has 
been competently Englished by Pauline Bancroft Flach, 
who has translated the author's previous books, and to 
whose sympathy and discernment the reader owes no 
small share of the enjoyment he derives through reading 
these really remarkable books. 

Folk-tales, with one exception unwritten until now, and 
only preserved in the hearts of the people of the Laos 
country (a part of the kingdom of Siam), are the fables 
contained in Laos Folk-lore of Farther dndia (75 cents), 
by Katherine Neville Fleeson. Willis G. Craig, in a 
brief introduction, says: ‘ Reflecting, as they. do, 
thoughts, desires, and hopes common to our humanity, 
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these stories at the same time exhibit, in a pathetic way, 
the need in Laos of the uplifting and transforming 
power of the Christian religion.'’ The translator and 
compiler has taken the tales as they fell from the lips 
of the narrators, and the English form into which she 
has cast them is as graceful as it is appropriate. 

Two veritable little tragedies are ‘‘ Doomsday’’ and 
‘*April,’’ the twin tales composing the book entitled 
Passengers ($1.25), by Myles Hemenway. But upon 
them both is the sign-manual of real power. It may be 
permitted one to hope, however, that in his future work 
Mr. Hemenway will see fit to give his readers somewhat 
less gruesome fare to feed upon. 

The name of William McLennan is no unfamiliar 
one to readers of fiction. His volume of short stories, 
entitled 72 Old France and New ($1.50), will command 
the attention of the friends he has already won for him- 
self through the agency of Spanish John and The Span 
o Life. France during the Revolution and French 
Canada from historic times to to-day form the back- 
ground upon which his vivid pictures of strenuous life 
are drawn. Of the seventeen tales comprising this col- 
lection not one is dull nor uninteresting, and, whatever 
doubt one may enter‘ain as to Mr. McLellan’s capacity 
as a writer of sustained works of fiction, his ability as a 
creator of model short stories cannot be gainsaid in the 
face. of such little masterpieces as ‘‘ Monsieur Le Conte,"’ 
‘*Cache-Cache,’’ and ‘‘ De Little Modder.’ 

Not pleasant reading, nor intended to be, but a 
strong, confident handling of a character that is drawn 
true to the type,—that “is S. Weir Mitchell's work in 
The Autobiography of a Quack ($1.25). The Quack is 
thorough-going, despicable ; apparently lacking in most 
manly traits to begin with, and farther warping, stifling, 
or killing what little he had as the years of his selfish 
life roll by. His littleness and gigantic self-compla- 
cency are so ingenuous in their expression that one pities 
as well as despises him. But Dr. Mitchell's treatment 
of the case is carried out with all the nicety and insight 
of the trained diagnostician. The result is artistic, 
forceful, keen,—and contemptible! The other of the 
two stories in the book is a strange tale of a man who 
loses most of his body at different times during the Civil 
War, and has a most astounding experience later with a 
Spiritualist medium. 

Whoever the alleged trainer and professional athlete 
is who writes under the name of William Lindsay, certain 
it is that his stories, A¢ Start and Finish ($1.25), carry 
with them the most unmistakable atmosphere of cinder- 
path and gymnasium. The style of writing is so simple 
and unlabored that you may read for some time before 
you realize that here is really a master of description. 
And not only effective description, but clever plot, in- 
teresting character-study, and exciting climaxes, run 
through all the stories. For pathos, too, the story of 
‘* Mud,’ the mascot terrier, will put one to a severe test 
when it comes to reading aloud. The six out of the 
nine stories which are reprinted from Cinderpath Tales, 
now out of print, are worthy of coming again before the 
public in this collection. And the public would wel- 
come still more of the same sort from the Lancashire 
sprinter ! 

x % & 


A Valuable Cyclopedia for Lutherans * 


HE Lutheran Church has become so large an ele- 
ment in the religious life of our country, and the 
literature of European Lutheranism has been such an 
extensive influence upon all the Protestant churches on 
both sides of the sea, that a thorough account of Lutheran- 
ism is a valuable gift, not only to the churches of that 
confession, but those which differ from it. This Pro- 
fessor Jacobs and Mr. Haas certainly have achieved in 
the handsome volume they have compiled with the aid 
of both European and American scholarship,—The 
Lutheran Cyclopedia. 

It is strictly Lutheran in its limits, excluding Reformed 
theologians of every shade. The line also is drawn to 
exclude some who would have classed themselves as 
Lutherans, but whom the editors do not regard as true 
to that type of doctrine. The brief sketches of eminent 
men of this communion are generally such as American 
readers will want, and such as will enable them to form 
a clear conception of many a writer of whom they had 


* The Lutheran Cyclopedia. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs, D.D., 
LL.D., and the Rev. John A. W. Haas, kb. with the co-operation of 
Professor O. Zickler, University of Greifswald, and other European 
scholars aad representative scholars from the various syavds. 
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only vague ideas. It would have been well to have in- 
dicated which of their works are to be found in English 
translations. 

Naturally much space is given to the hymnologists, 
for the German and Scandinavian hymnody is the glory 
of Lutheranism, The article on the 7e Deum has espe- 
cial regard, of course, to its use in Lutheran versions. 
Iterrs in speaking of the first ten verses as certainly a 
Greek hymn. 

The theological articles are of especial interest be- 
cause very vague notions are current as to what Lutheran 
theologians actually teach on many points. An instance 
of this is the description of their doctrine of the real 
presence as ‘‘consubstantiation,’’—an idea entirely 
alien to Lutheran theology. On predestination three 
articles are given, embodying the views of the Missouri 
Synodical Conference, the lowa Synod, and the General 
Council. The first approximates to that held by Cal- 
vinists, from which the others strongly dissent. The 
whole work strikes the just mean between the merely 
scholarly and the merely popular, so as to meet the 
needs of the largest circle of readers. 
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The Blackboard in Sunday-School. By Henry Turner Bailey. 


75 cents. 

Henry Turner Bailey is peculiarly fitted for the task 
of writing on the blackboard in Sunday-school, being at 
once an ardent Sunday-school man, a student of teach- 
ing methods, and officially the State Supervisor of Draw- 
ing in Massachusetts. The manner of the book is in 
Mr. Bailey's most winning vein, clear, lively, informing, 
independent, and original. It is specifically designed 
to teach the. uninitiated some of the fundamentals of 
drawing, and especially blackboard drawing, including 
lettering, of course. But, in order to accomplish all that 
he designs, the author finds it necessary to discuss some 
of those matters which are involved in blackboard usage, 
and which are very rarely understood by Sunday-school 
blackboard illustrators. His chapters on ‘‘ The Bequest 
of the Fathers’’ and ‘‘ The Open Secret,’’ the former 
of which has to do with Christian symbolic forms, and 
the latter with the symbolism of colors, are an impor- 
tant addition to modern Sunday-school literature. They 
treat a large subject with extraordinary brevity ‘and 
clearness and readableness. The book is full of clever 
little turns of expression, sometimes direct, and some- 
times aside. That the blackboard has been badly 
abused and overdone in some Sunday-schools is beyond 
question. Mr. Bailey is careful to administer the cau- 
tion that the ‘‘ acrostic may be easily overdone.’’ Many 
a person who is not a Sunday-school superintendent or 
teacher will derive enjoyment, to say nothing of profit, 
from this learned, beautiful, abundantly illustrated, and 
otherwise admirable book. 

~ 
Sleepy-Time Stories. By Maud Ballington Booth. With In- 


troduction by Chauncey M. Depew. Illustrated by Maud 
Humphrey. $1.50. 


There seems to be no limit to the utility of Maud 
Ballington Booth’s sympathies. Those who have been 
accustomed to think of her as a worker among the slums 
or among prisoners will be interested to see how cleverly 
and appropriately she knows how to tell stories for little 
children. Her Sleepy-Time Stories, introduced by 
Chauncey M. Depew, and illustrated by Maud Hum- 
phrey, have quickly reached their third edition, as they 
deserve to. The charmingly told stories are about birds 
and flowers, butterflies and insects, sunshine and breezes. 
The two little children that figure all through the book are 
her own Brown Eyes and Baby Dimple. The style is 
simple, the teaching is always wholesome and elevating, 
even though, in one case at least, a little too sad to end 
a story at bedtime with, notwithstanding it all comes out 
right in the next story. The rendering of the story of 
the Good Shepherd from the lambs’ point of view is un- 
usually well done. Mothers of little children need this 
book, and will be grateful for it. 
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What Shall | Do? Fifty Profitable Occupations for Boys and 
Girls. By John Sidney Stoddard and the Author of Prestoa 
Papers. §1. 

Going to College. By Waitman Barbe, A.M., M.S. With the 


Opinions of Fifty Leading College Presidents and Educators. 
Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


As boys and girls grow up, the question of their 
future occupation constantly recurs, and their guardians 
are often perplexed in advising them. By means of 
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‘and directed by qualified instructors. 


















May 5, 1990 


sprightly conversations between a litdle | 
eacher and her pupils in a country school, | 
Mr. Stoddard suggests fifty occupations, 
rom nursing and bee-keeping to sten- 
yphy and civil engineering, and gives 
e insight into the requirements and 
dvantages of each. The closing chap- 
ters abound in pithy points on the ele- 
ments of success from-eminent men of 
the day. Mr. Barbe’s little book is a 
thoroughly convincing argument that every 
young man or woman that can possibly 
afford it should go to a good college well 
equipped with library and laboratories, 
He 
proves that such training as is there ob- 
tained promises better success in getting 
a livelihood, elevates the character, and 
fits the recipient for larger usefulness to 
the world. The argument is supported 
by the testimony of the ablest educators. 
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Any book mentioned here or elsewhere 














in these columns may be ordered at the 
price named, postage free, from The 


Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Questions for answer in this column should 
be addressed to ‘‘ Question Box of The Sunday 
School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa."’ Ifan answer by mail is desired, a two- 
cent stamp should be enclosed. 

Books mentioned in this column can be ob- 
tained from The Sunday School Times, postage 
free, upon receipt of prices named. 

he dates occurring in this column refer to 
past issues of The Sunday Schoo} Times. Such 
issues will, as a rule, be supplied, at five cents 
each, as long as they last. 
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Reading-Room Subscriptions 


We want The Sunday School Times in the 
library of our college. What will it cost us a 
year? 


The subscription price of the paper for 
libraries and reading-rooms is one dollar 
a year. 
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Decisions on the Prize Articles 


When will a decision be announced on the 
contest for original articles on Sunday-school 
topics which closed March 15? I have several 
friends who tried for the prizes, and are a bit 
anxious to hear the result. 


The names of the winners of prizes in 
the contest referred to will be announced 
in next week's issue of the Times. 
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Words of Watts’s Famous Lullaby 


Where can I get the words to a hymn the first 
rse of which is : 


“Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ; 
Heavenly Chealags without number 
Gently falling on thy hea 


This is from a Lullaby, by Isaac Watts, 


sson Committee’s Work Described 


‘Can you tell m - where I can find an account 
the work an ames of the International 
in Committee 


An admirable article on this subject was 
tten for the Times by the late Dr. 
arren Randolph, for many years secre- 
of the Committee, and appeared in 
e issue of May 30, 1896. 


bd 


ow to Conduct a Superintendents’ Union 


Will you be so kind as to give me the name of 
me party with whom I can correspond to ob- 
tain information of the organization of a super- 
intendents’ Union? 


“Within a few weeks there will appear 


methods of work of one of the most suc- 
cessful Superintendents’ Unions actually 


in existence. 
Pree 


Sending Home Monthly Reports 


The teachers and officers of our Sunday-school | 
have been discussing the advisability of sending 
a Negroes ¢ J report to the homes of our scholars. 
tel ea know of any Sunday-schools which have 
such a plan? If so, could you kindly fur- 
nish me with the names and addresses of the 
officers to whom I could write on the subject ? 


The Editor will be glad to hear from 
any Sunday-school workers who have 
tried reports of this sort, as to ther 
methods and the results. 


x%% 





Books Received 
April 23 to April go 


Addresses on Foreign Missions** Delivered be- 
fore the American Board of Commissioners 
for se Missions. By Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D. 1887-1897. $1. 

A Kent Squire. By Frederick W. Hayes. 
Christian Studies. By Ivan Panin. 
Paper, 15 cents, 

Editor in the Pulpit, The. : A Twentieth Century 
Parable. By Jay Benson Hamilton, D.D. 
Paper, 5 cents. 


$1.50. 
No. 1. 


Grip of Honor, The. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. $1.50. 

Guide to the Trees, A. By Alice Lounsberry. 
$2. 50. 


Master of Craft, A. By W. W. Jacobs. $1.50. 
Heavenly ag : Containing Gems of Song 

for Sunday-schools, Young People’s Societies, 
and Devotional Meetings. 12 cents by mail ; 
$1.20 per dozen ; $9.50 per huudred, not pre- 
paid. 


Ivanhoe: A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Heath's English Classics. 50 cents. 

John Ploughman’s Pictures. By C. H. 
Spurgeon. 30 cents. 


Life and Teachings of Jesus. By Herbert L. 
Willett, Ph.D. 35 cents. 
Mental Index of the Bible. 

Thompson. $1.50. 
Nature and Art. By Mrs.-Inchbald. Paper, 
to cents. 
Prophets of Israel. 
Ph.D. 35 cents. 
Southern Hearts. 
burn. $1. 25. 
ae Life, ‘The, 
I. 


By Rev. S. C. 


By Herbert L. Willett, 
By Florence Hull Winter- 
By George A. Coe, Ph,D. 


Story of the "Nineteenth Century of the Christian 
Era. By Elbridge S. Brooks. $1.50. 

Story of Philadelphia. By Lillian lone Rhoades. 
85 cents. 

The Unknown. By Camille Flammarion. §2. 

The Earth and the World How Formed? By 
Abraham G. Jennings. $1.25. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
newer guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than thretinches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Two fast trains daily to Portland, Oregon, 
via Chicago, Union Pacific, and North- 
Western Line. ‘The Overland Limited ”’ 
leaves 6.30 P. M., equipped with Pullman 
sleeping-cars, tourist cars, free reclining-chair 
cars, buffet library-cars. All meals in dining- 
cars. ‘* Pacific Express ’’ leaves 10.30 P.M., 
with similar equipment. No change of cars. 
Fastest time. Unequeled service.. The best 
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Oxford 








Bibles 


wikis Cauartee rs’ —Concordance 


Light, Thin, Compact, Beautifully Printed on Oxford India-Paper 


The Christian Nation, Nov. 15, t 
it still is, the Teachers’ Bible, par exce. 
judges.”” 


an 


, Says: 





* What the Oxford Teachers’ Bible always has been, 
ellence of the world—a fact admitted by the most competent 


For sale by all books: llers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (4¥#*c4») 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


Send for catalog. 


BRANCH 


BVOVesesesesese 





The Greatest 
Sunday-school 
Hy mn-book 
Success of 

the Year! 


Send for Copy 


Editors : 





Published April 20. 
received to May 1. 


Heavenly Sunlight 


J. Howard Entwisle, 
Geibel and R. Frank Lehman. 
school hymn-book. Bound in flexible linen. 
100. Send 10c. for sample copy and special introductory offer. 


MacCALLA & COMPANY, Publishers, 249 Dock Street, Philadelphia 


Bona-fide orders for 6,607 copies 
4459 sold in advance of publication, 


Powell G. Fithian, Adam 
Our new 96 page Sunday- 
Price, $9.50 per 











Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Ma 
Helps are just what Sunday “school teachers 
want. The Illustrations are from recent photographs. 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 
The Maps are specially en te from the latest sur- 
veys, and have t pee! & in 
e rs Bib School Tim 83 “TF 
Teacher’s B te is of high & grade.’’ ** 
ilent.’’ All styles and prices. 





»ksellers, or send for catalog. THOM 
& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 





‘SACRED SONGS 
No. 2 suivav-scnoors., 


“By the popular Authors of 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


of which over 735,000 have been sold. 
$25 per 100. Sample copy mailed on receipt of 20 cts. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


~ 1900—HALL-MACK CO.’S—1900 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES 


Better and ie” than ever 
Flowers of June Samples of the 
Joy and Praise three for 10 cts., 
With Flags and with Flowers } i» stamps. 
Music by Messrs. J. Lincoln Halli, ©. Austin Miles, 
Maurice A. Clifton, and others. $4 per 100, postpaid. 
Hall-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. Phila. 








“The Palace of Song’ 
ne ” 


and “Jn the Suns 
The sweetest and brightest of Children’s Day sereigen, 
Price of each : 5 cts. per copy ; $4.00 per 100, prepaid 
The Emma Pitt Pub. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


3 Children’s Day Services 


all different, sent on receipt of six 1-cent stamps. 
HOPE PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago — 


_ 84 Wabash Avenue 
3 for 1oc.; 5 for r5c.; 10 for 25c., samples of best Chil- 
dren’s ‘Day services, or name w you want. Our 
own “* Sharing the Bread of Life,’’ based on incident of 
fpcrew, Philip, lad with loaves, by the Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller. One or more copies, 4 cts. each. 
Heidelberg Press, 1300 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














are scarce, but we have 


New Ideas lots of them in 


“FORWARD” 
our new martial service for Children’ Ss Day 
Don’t use a service simply because “it’s cheap.” 


“The best is always ’’— per 100 cents per 
dozen—‘ the cheapest.”” 2 3% 10 cents tor onmagiles. if 


Telly ES te ru Ave. , 


108 Washington 





St., Chicago. 
New Children’s ‘Day 
A Floral Service of no ordinary 
character. Words and 
music spirited and 
Crown beautiful. Send ter 
cents for this and two 
others for selection. JOHN J. HOOD, 
1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia; 38 Ra. 
dolph Street, Chicago. 





CHILDREN’ Ss DAY SERVICES 


**ONWARD GO!"’ by W.A. Pickell, nedoted yy 
Powell G. Fithian, J. Howard Entwisle, and B urtor 4 
Winslow. 20 pages, complete with bright ca: Is 


original exercises, and special primary department { at- 
ures. Price: 5 cents each; $3.75 per 100. Rehe: rsa! 
slips, $1.00 per 100. Send 5 cents, in a emhe, for .om- 
fay sample copies of “Onwa .’’ ** Follow ing 
ottte Footsteps,’’ and specimen .. es pI pps 
Sunlight,’’ only 
$9.50 per too, MagC AL. 


our, new penis y-schoo! orn 
& COMP 
? Dock Sesoct. Philadelphia 
CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
** Voices from the Woodiand.’’ An attractive. 
new, ova inspiring service for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
Geibel, R. Frank Echman, and others. 5 cents = ‘ op) , 
or with dives former issues for 10 cents; oo Pt 
prepaid. ** Songs for Work and Wors ip’ out 
newest 1900 hymn-book, with 248 pieces b Gelbel, iech- 
man, Entwisle, Fithian, Lorenz, and others. It must 
succeed, because it is full of “ successes. : a onl ent 
for 30 cents, returnable in one week if desired. $25 per 100 
Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelp ia, | *oF 











for the 

C | DAY sarees: 
music by Gabriel, Thiel » + 
. Newell. This service offers 


tivneal opporeuntties “for decorative oe The 
larly brigh 


2) 
for Mayr contains Children’ 8 
Day music for an Choir. close i0c. for sample copy. 


Chicago, 38 Ranto ts at he #2 N. William St. 


Children’s Day Festival 


Songs and recitations for Children’s Day. 


THE GEM OF THE YEAR 
5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. Address 











The A, Hull Co., 132 0 Nassau St., New Y York 











_ 


and informing. 
teacher, superintendent, 


book. 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 





of everything. All agents sell tickets via 
Chicago & North-Western R’y, or address | 





in the Times an article describing the | 





W. A. Cox, Gos Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Guide-Boards *r Teachers 
By W. H. Hall 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
The author’s rich and varied experience as 
and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


y Por sale by booksellers, or 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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The Sandan School Gines 


Philadelphia, May 5, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 cts. 


Five or more copies to separate 


! 


addresses will hereafter be sent at | 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The | 
former rate was $1.00, ) 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in ap ickage 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year 
One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 00 ters, missionaries, and theological 


students. 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


~ dditions may be made at any time 
Additions -_ an such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made 


A Club at 
Two Rates 


cents each, and partly ina package to one address, ut 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


How Papers 


The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


cent rate do not bear the names of 


i 
One free copy additional 


partly to individual addresses at 75 | 


Papers sent in a package at the 6o | 


are the subscribers in the club Lhe 
Addressed package is addressed to one person | 


only. 


ji i 
Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address chanyed at any time without charge. 


A package-club subscriber who has paid the old socent 
rate for the current subs« ription can have a copy trans- | 


ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. ‘Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at ayy time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 
Dividing Large packages at the 6o cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
FEnongit co, 
all the teachers of a s« 


Sree, upon application. 


hood toexamine it, 
% 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage ; 


One copy, one year, 

lwo or more copies, one year, 

‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more « 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 
opies, 6 shillings each 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 


tes of any one issue of the paper to enable | 
/ will be sent | 


| 
} 


pac kage to one address, whichever may be preferred by | 


the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, KE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
ror Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box g 


oo, 


50. 





We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books. 


One —the cheap sort, exaggerated 
in statement, poorly done, given 
away by the thousand. 


The other— of literary excellence, 
informative, beautifully illustrated, 
printed by experts on fine paper; a 
work of art. 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
6c. each; postage stamps will do. 


Will you send for them to 

P. S. Eustis, 

General Passenger Agent, 

C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


If you live within 1,009 miles of 
Chicago, if over 1,000 miles, SKND 
ONK DOLLAR, Cut this Ad, out and 
send to us,and we will send you 
by freight, €. 0. D., subject to ex- 
amination, this GENUINE WAVERLY, 
new pattern, handsomely colored, 
decorated 100-piece Semi-Poreelain 
Dinner Set. YOU CAN EXAMINE IT 
at your freight depot,andif found 
pertectly satisfactory, exactly as 
> represented, and THK GREATEST 
VALUE YOU EVER HEARD OF, pay 
the freight agent our Special 
Offer 6 45 and Freight 
, Price. . Charges... 
} ) (or $5.45 and freight charges 
if $1.00 is sent with order. ) 


/, THIS SET CONSISTS OF 
100 PIECES of the Genuine 


Waverly Semi- 
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Porcelain White China Ware with full color decoration of handsome floral design in green, blue or brown, as 


desired. Very latest style shape, three fired, will not craze, chip, erack or wear, hard as flint, practically indestructable. 


The following 100 Full-Size Pieces Complete the Set: 12 soup plates, 12 5-inch plates, 12 7. inch 
12 saucers, 12 individual butter dishes, 12 4-inch fruit plates,1 8-inch platter, 1 12-inch p 


ap reong 12 coffee cups, 
atter, 17-inch baker, 


18-inch baker, 18-inch covered dish, 1 pickle dish, 1 sance boat, I covered butter dish, 1 sugarbow!], l extra bowl, 
1 large pitcher, 1medium pitcher. Freight will be about 50 cents for each 500 miles. YOU WILL SAVE ONE-HALF IN PRICE. 
ON'T DELA 


ORDER NOW. 


Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of the price; Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 






$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00. 
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WRITE FOR FREE CROCKERY CATALOGUE. Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago. 


Thousands of copies have 
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deliciously 
flavored liquid 
dentifrice, 
Cleanses the 
teeth. 
Perfumes the 
breath. 
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_— ANO THE GUM] 
revents CONTAINS NO 
NOR ANY THING 
whe O1 re 
O1P THE BRUSH IN 
DROPS OF RUBIFO: 
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Price, 25 cents. All drug- 


gists. Put » by E. ° 
Hoyt & CO., owell, Mass. 
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trial box from the 
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Worth Repeating 


Melchizedek 


| ‘ Without tather, without mother, without 


: - des; 
having neither beginning of days nor end of | , 


ife,’* 


| 
| 
| John Henry Newman, in Lyra Apostolica 


| HRICE blest are they who feel their Jone. 
liness : ? 


To whom nor voice of friend nor Pleasant 


scene 
—- that on which the saddened heart cen 
ean; 


Yea, the rich earth, garbed in its daintiest dress 
Of light and joy, doth but the more oppress, 
Claiming responsive smiles and rapture hij 
‘Till, sick at heart, beyond the vail they fly 
Seeking his presence, who alone can bless, 
Such in strange days, the weapons of Heaven's 
grace, 
When, passing o'er the high-born Hebrew line 
He forms the vessel of his vast design ; ‘ 
Fatherless, homeless, reft of age and place, 
Severed from earth, and careless of its wreck 
Born through long wo His rare Mek hizedek. 


gh 4 
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| The Parson’s Baby : the 
Only One in Town 


From an article by Jay Benson Hamilton, D.p, 
in ‘Lhe Independent ’ 


PROMINENT manufacturet ina 
| bustling little Western city took me 
| to lunch with him during the session 
| of the Methodist conference which I was 
| visiting. He was proud of the enterprise 
and beauty of the city, and had much to 
say of its early history. I imagined, from 
the zest of his recitals, that he had beena 
principal character in many of the stirring 
scenes he portrayed. He never tired talking 
of the Methodist minister who founded the 
first church. ‘The bravery and eloquence 
of this first parson were the subjects of 
unending eulogy. The beauty, sweet. 
ness, and courage of the parson’s young 
wife were topics concerning which the 
old gentleman spoke with deep and af- 
fectionate feeling. He was in the midst 
of a loving panegyric of the little woman 
when I interrupted him a little banter. 
ingly : 

‘“You speak as if you had loved the 
parson, but had worshiped the parson’s 
wife."’ 

‘‘T have the best reason in the world 
for worshiping her,’’ he replied earnestly. 
‘«T owe everything I have in this world, 
and everything I hope to have in the next 
world, to her. I was a wicked wretch 
| who had only escaped the gallows, which 
| I richly deserved, by a streak of good luck. 
| I was on the road to eternal ruin, and was 
dragging down with me scores of others, 
when her little white hand stopped me, 
and turned me about face.'’ He was 
completely overwhelmed with emotion for 
amoment. After a short silence, he fer- 
vently but sofily said, ‘‘God_ bless her 
little heart !"’ 

‘« Tell me something about the parson’s 
wife,’’ I said. 

After a few moments’ thought, he be- 
gan to smile, and then laughed softly to 
himself. 

‘How would you like to hear the story 
of the parson’s baby when it was the only 


one in town ?"’ 








for written answers. 


A little tactful following-up. 


Never tried it ? 





Have you tried the question-leaflet plan in your class ? 
A single sheet of questions on each lesson, with blank spaces 


Hand a leaflet to each member of your class a week in advance. 
A few words of encouragement to the scholars. 


You secure real home-study on the scholar’s part. 
You secure a greater interest in the class work on Sunday. 


Question leaflets are to be issued by The Sunday School Times. 
They can be used with any lesson help. 

They are in two grades, Junior and Intermediate. 

The price, 5 cents each per year in packages of 5 or more copies. 
Specimen copies, for school or class, free. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


As my silence gave consent, he pro- 
ceeded : 

‘« The parson's baby was the first baby 
born in our town. It received a welcome 
equal to the Fourth of July. Every bell 
was rung, and every shop and _ store was 
decorated in honor of the arrival of the 
new citizen. It seems childish now, but 
it seemed very proper and fitting then. 

The whole town was illuminated, and 4 
torchlight procession marched through all 
of the principal streets. The Fourth of 
July was nowhere. As soon as the pat 

| son's wife was able to sit up, she was 
placed in the front room, and sat there for 

hours singing to her baby. She was 4 

cunning little woman. She knew the 
boys were wild to see the baby, and she 
sat by the window, where all who walked 
by could look in. One of the fellows who 
had been hanging around for several days 
hoping to get the first peep at the baby 
was rewarded that morning by seeing the 
little woman carried close to the window 
and seated in a chair. 

‘*T was the fellow. 


Like a great fool, 





1 stopped and looked in. She just smil 
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threw 
shot. 
had seen. 


dreds had 
them by the parsonage. 


d shook her finger at me, and then held 
the baby for me to see. ' 
the baby a kiss, and was off like a 
| told a hundred fellows what I 
Would you believe it ? 
an errand that day that took | 
I'll be blessed | 
if it didn’t set the town almost crazy. If | 


1 bowed and 


Hun- 


you have ever seen a pack of school chil- 
dren run to see an elephant, you can ima- 


gine 
baby. 


how the boys hustled to see that 
The happy little mother knew 


how hungry we rough men were for the | 


sight of 


a baby’s sweet face. 


resent our ¢ uriosity, but took pains to let 
every one have a good peep at the chubby 


little creature. 


«You would have laughed to have seen 
the presents that poured in for that young- 


ster. 7 
‘our baby. 


The boys got to speaking of it as 
All began to wonder when 


it would make its first appearance in pub- 


lic. 
for a baby carriage. 

the one to present it. 
lows went along with me. 


We clubbed together, and sent off 
I was appointed as 
About twenty fel- 


As we wheeled 


the empty carriage through the streets, 


we had cheers from every corner. 
The others stood on 


into the parsonage. 


I went 


the sidewalk, and looked in the window. 
The parson's wife accepted the carriage 
with smiles and tears, and made me kiss 


the baby as my reward. 


She promised 


that I should wheel it out for its first ride 


in the new carriage. 


“Jt was several days before I received 
word that the baby needed a ride in the 


open air. 


I put on my best clothes, and 


told everybody I met that if they would be 
on the lookout they could see ‘ our baby.’ 
Before the littlhe woman gave me her 
baby, she asked me if I was safe com- 


y for her little one. 
= I felt hot all over. I 


was not joking. 


I knew she 


knew I was not fit company for anything 
good or pure, and I started for the door as 


| said : 


trusted with your baby. 


man, and ought to be ashamed to even 


look you in the face.’ 


“Her blue eyes were swimming in 
ears, and her lips trembled as she said : 
“Jack, you were once a pure baby 


yourself. 
you as I love my child. 


Your good, sweet mother loved 


It would have 


broken her heart to have known that you 


would grow up and become a wicked man. | 


I would rather bury my baby than to have 


him become a man like you. 


I am going 


to pray for you while you are giving my 


baby a ride. 
yourself. 


I wish you would pray for 
If you will ask God, he will 


make you as clean and pure as you were 
when your mother held you in her arms. 
Go, now, and take good care of my dar- 


ling.’ 


“ Although I was so awkward in starting 


that the 


parson’s wife laughed like a 
schoolgirl at my clumsiness, | managed to - 


get going without upsetting the carriage. 
I found every man in town on the look- 


out I went 
another, | 
Everybody was happy. 


up 


one street and down 
found crowds everywhere. 


Some shouted 


and cheered, and some bitterly cried. The 
roughest toushs in town seemed to be the 
heartiest in their cheers, and some of them 


cried the hardest. 


One bloated old bum- 


mer, who hardly ever drew a sober breath, 
got right down on his knees, and took 
the hem of the carriage robe in his trem- 
bling hands, and kissed it, and wept like 


a whipped sc hoolboy. 


He sobbed out : 


“*l had a baby like that once. It died, 


‘and its mother died ; I broke her heart. 


Iwish I had died before I had ever come 


to this.’ 


“I had listened to many sermons by 


€ parson, and had laughed at the little 


talks of the parson's wife, but I could not 


get away from the silent preaching of that 
As | pushed the carriage along, I 
saw my own sweet mother as she held me 
i her arms and rocked me, and sang 
I saw her face as plainly 


baby. 


bies to me. 


if it had been but yesterday that I had 


Tested my head upon her breast. 
T voice as she sang to me. 


I heard 


came back to me, and the tune, and I 


und myself humming : 


: Hush, m 
H 


to 


y dear, lie still and slumber, 
oly angels guard thy bed.’ 


“ — 
I was so blinded with tears that I had 
Stop and Wipe my eyes, and, to conceal 


The words 


She did not | 





_and Mrs. Douglass arrived in that country 
| just 
“*Madame, I am not worthy to be} 
I am a wicked 


| It was a critical period. 
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my weakness, I pretended to tuck the 
clothes about the little one. The baby 
looked up into my face, and cooed and 
gurgled, and caught in 
chubby little fist. 
hand, and the trustful look from the baby 
eyes, did more for me than all the preach- 
ing and praying of a lifetime. I found 
myself praying as I wheeled the carriage. 
I became a new man while giving the 
baby its first ride. When I took it back 
to its mother, I said : 

‘«* Madame, your prayers have been 
answered. Your baby has done for me 
what neither you nor the parson have 
been able to do. Iam going to begin a 
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tory, one might suppose he was very im- 
pulsive, as people of deep feeling often 
}are ; but he was not. Perhaps it would | 
| be better expressed by saying he was a| 
|}man of great impulse, but had it under 
what seemed complete control. There 
are few countries outside of France where 
pleasure and excitement hold higher car- 
nival than in Haiti. The Haitien is a 
Frenchman ; France is his ideal country ; 
so far as he can, he imitates it. Indeed, 


Frederick Douglass: 
Nature’s Nobleman 


From an article by Solomon Porter Hood in the 
A. M. E. Church Review 


HOSE who have heard Mr. Douglass | 
speak know that he was not alone 
forceful from his manner of saying 

things, but also from what he said. Truly 
he had a style of oratory peculiarly his 
own. He was especially apt in the use 
of epigrammatic expressions. For in- 
stance, in that memorable one, when, | kinds, are the orderof the day. Drinking 
speaking of his race, he said, ‘‘ Judge us| is so general a custom that a funeral is 
not by the heights to which we have| incomplete without all who are present 
arisen, but by the depths from which we | being freely served as many times as they 
have come.’’ . .. In conversation he was | wish with whatever they may desire, ac- 


in France they sneeze in Haiti. 
Wine suppers, grand dinners, card par- 
ties, fetes, and social pleasures of all 





it is a proverb that when they take snuff | 


H 


| 


a careful listener, then giving histhoughts | cording to the means of the deceased's ‘ 


in such an original, terse manner as left 
little more to be said on the subject. 

Care and precaution were two very 
strong elements in his character. ... 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Douglass began when he was United States 
Minister and Consul General in Haiti. He | 


family. Wine is regularly drunk at 
meals, and water seldom without some 
rum in it. The social customs of the 
country almost demand that one enter- 
tain according to these long-established 
usages, especially if, as the United States 
Consul, he takes rank with the highest 
and best. 

Mr. Douglass, whose prestige and 
standing had preceded him long before 
| he reached Haiti as the United States 
Minister, did not only take rank with, 
but above, the gayest Haytien life, m 
official circles. But nothing changed 
him. The plain, solid habits acquired 
by long practice of careful living, were 


after the close of the revolution | 
which removed General Legitime, and | 
resulted in the accession of General Hip- 
polyte to the presidency of the republic. 
The ceding of 
the Mole St. Nicolas to the United 
States as a coaling-station was then a 
burning question. It was alleged that 


President Hippolyte had promised to never departed from. The retinue of 
cede the ‘‘ Mole’’ should he be success- | servants, liveried coachmen, wine din- 
ful in his revolution. ners, etc., that were in that country 


Naturally enough, as soon as President 
Hippolyte came to power, the United 
States expected him to redeem his prom- 
ise. Their representative, Mr. Douglass, 
was the one to see that the Haitien Gov- 
ernment kept the alleged promise. It | 
took some very fine diplomacy for a 
negro like Mr. Douglass, who loved his 


thought indispensable adjuncts to an of- 
ficial. position, were never adopted by 
him, though from a financial standpoint 
we know he was abundantly able to have 
done so. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had 


resting upon him, he often walked to and 


race sincerely, and who had the respect from. the Legation. Some one remon- 
| for the independent negro manhood he strated with him about walking. He re- 
found in the black republic, to be true to plied that he enjeyed the walk. They 


his government and to his race. None 
but those near him at the time know the 
anxious thought these questions caused 
him. He knew his duty to his govern- 
ment; he felt a duty to a brave people, 
every foot of whose soil was dearer to 
them than their lives. Through it all he 
bore himself as only one of his caretul 
judgment could... . 

Another characteristic that was revealed 
by close intimacy was his absolute free- 
dom from bombast or egotism. He was, 
like most men who think carefully for 
themselves, decided in his opinions. Mr. 
Douglass was the best known, most popu- 
lar negro, had held the most prominent 
positions, and swayed a greater influence 
for a longer period, than any negro the 
United States has produced. Personal 
contact with him showed a man entirely 
free from self-importance. 

I met him one day as he was going 
home from the Legation. Calling me by 
my last name, he asked where I was go- 
ing. I said, ‘*To dinner.”” Oh!” 
said he, ‘‘come go home with me.I 
guess Helen’'—referring to Mrs. Doug- 
lass—‘‘ can find something for us to eat."’ 
I shall never forget that quiet little lun- 
cheon in histropical home. There I was 
in the presence of one of the great men of 
this great age, at the ripest season of his 
life, talking like an oracle, and yet as 
free from all that assumption and self- 
laudatory mien that some men would 
have shown, as if he had been the hum- 
blest peasant... . 

To listen to Mr. Douglass's fervid ora- 


reminded him of the climate, and that 
the drive was pleasant, and public convey- 
ance within easy call. He said, ‘‘ Yes, 
but from long-acquired habit I have 
learned never to spend money when it 
can be saved.,’’ 

Mr. Douglass was charged with having 
made a remark some years ago which was 
atheistic. I remember having talked the 
matter over with him, and that he told 
me just what he had said, but cannot 
now recollect what it was. I do recollect 
the most positive assurance that he gave 
me, both in conversation and by practical 
demonstration, of his implicit belief and 
simple, child-like trust in God and all the 
tenets of an orthodox faith. 
most valued possessions was a bible that 
had been presented him in Washington, 
He read it daily. It was constantly lying 


ornament, but for use. 

He had the highest regard for the gos- 
pel ministry. One of the most severe 
things I can recollect having heard him 
say was in denunciation of a minister 


immorality. He had the most 
tilious idea of keeping a moral obligation, 
and always spoke of Christianity as the 
one thing above all else. It was a grand 
thing to sit under the influence of his 
magnetic oratory, but a grander thing to 
come into personal contact with this true 
nature’snobleman. He was not what high 
birth, academies, and universities had 
formed him, but what God and destiny 
had made him,—a grand old man. 





whom he knew to have been guilty of 


the weight of threescore and ten years | 


One of his | 


upon his sitting-room table,—not as an | 


Traveling without-a Purse 
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From “* Lay Sermons,” by Howard W. Tilton 


** When all thy soul with city dust is dry, 


Seek some green spot where a brook tinkles 
by; 

But, if thy lot deny thee nook and brook, 

Turn to green thoughts in a fresh leafy 
book.”’ 


OLIDAYS and railway tickets are few 

and far between with many of the 
toiling sons and daughters of earth, 
and so we bend over the daily grind dis- 
couraged and disheartened, forgetting that 
one can travel farther on a pocket map 
than on a pass, can find better fishing in 
a library than at the lake, and see grander 
views in the magazine than in the moun- 
tains. Poor, sweltering, tired mortals ! 
How dull of hearing and dim of vision 
we are! We envy when we should 
enjoy. 

Then, too, it is so easy to\enjoy. We 
do not have to hunt, but simply to accept. 
The simple throwing back of a\book-lid is 
the opening of the door to the agademy of 
the immortals, and the humbles{may en- 










ter and mingle with the greatest One 
needs but to listen to hear the gyandest 
singers of earth. One needs but \to lift 


the eyes upward to be carried through all 
the dazzling wonders of infinity. \You 
sigh because you have no costly telescape, 
and so yefuse to be gladdened by the light 
of the stars, yet one has by the use of an 
ordinary opera-glass so traveled from world 
to world that the story of the journey has 
thrilled thousands of other hearts, and the 
humble shepherd with neither telescope 
nor opera-glass saw such wonders in the 
heavens that in the quiet of the midnight 
watching joy burst forth in such sweet 
melody that even the angels bent low to 
add divine harmony to human chorus. 

Aren't you ashamed at grumbling be- 
cause you cannot see an eclipse through 
the Lick telescope, and because you never 
had a college course in astronomy ? Those 
shepherds who saw such a wonderful vision 
that all history now dates itself from the 
hour of their midnight watch, had only 
the same eyes, the sky, the same 
stars, —but they were wise enough to enjoy 
rather than to envy. 


same 


Couldn’t Keep It 
Kept It Hid from the Children 


‘*‘We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the 
hou e It goes so fa t I h ive to } ide it, bec ause 
the children love it so. It is just the food I have 


been looking for ever so long ; something that I 
do not have to stop to prepare, and still is noure 
Wishing 
Mary Y. Margeson, 80 Lincoln Street, 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Grape-Nuts is the most 


ishing. you all the success you dee 


serve 


scientifically made 
food on the market. It is perfectly and come 
pletely cooked at the factory, and can be served 
instants either with rich cold 
cream, or with hot milk if a hot dish is desired, 
When milk or water are used, a little sugar 


should be added, but when cold cream is used 


at an notice, 


alone the natural grape sugar, which can be seen 


| glistening on the granules, is sufficiently sweet to 
punc- | 


satisfy the palate. ‘This grape sugar is not poured 


| over the granules, as some people think, but 


| exudes from the granules in the process of manu- 


facture, when the starch of the grains is changed 
from starch to grape sugar by the process of 
This, in effect, is the 


manufacture. first act of 


digestion ; therefore, Grape-Nuts Food is pree 
digested, and is most perfectly assimilated by 
the very weakest stomach. 

Made at the pure food factories 


Ltd 


of the Postum 


Cereal Co., Battle Creek, Mich 














































GOP YRIGHT. 
“°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


WORLD 
but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 


go round,”’ 


of 


Love’s Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if things are upturned while house- 
cleaning goes on—why, blame he again, One remedy 
is within her reach i she uses Sapolio everything will 
look clean, and the reign of house disorder will 
be quickly over. No. 28. 


} 
leaning 


B. & B. 


new silk waists 


—beauties—$5.00. 

Extra quality plain-colored Taffeta—white, 
black, rose, grey, blues, porcelaine, turquoise, 
red, pink, violet. 

Made four different ways—all-over tucked, 
tucked with lace inserting, tucked and hem- 
stitched, or tucked and fancy stitching. 

Dress sleeves, flare cuffs. 

It’s propositions like this that bring this 
store increasing business—and for style and 
uncommon smartness, at the price, there’s 
never been the equal of these rich taffeta 
waists, If you don’t find it so when you get 
the waists, return them at our expense and 
get your money, 

Thousands of pretty wash waists 
tinctive kind you don’t see every day. 

Colored waists, 50c. to $4.50. 

White waists, 75c. to $10.00, 


the dis- 





Exceptionally pretty White Lawn Waists— | 


fine ones— 
hemstitching on front—tucked 
waist sleeves and stiff cuffs, or 
and flare cuffs. 


back—shirt- 
dress sleeves 


$1.50—four rows of inserting and | 


Our new spring Catalog has three special 


pages of shirt waists, besides over 200 other 
pages that plainly show the determined stand 
we take to win with supreme choiceness for 
the money. 


Send for a copy—and for samples of pretty 


wash goods—10¢.—fine ones at 20c. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


% Interest Secured and Paid | 


For more than 21 years we have sold our care- 

fully selected real-estate first mortgages toa 

great number of investors, without loss to a 

single one. Our pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full particulars about our loaning fields in the 
blackwaxy belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and will be 
sent to you for the asking. Loans guaranteed. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Happy Little Girl 
Her Father Learned How to Treat Her 


“While drinking coffee, I visited a celebrated 
physician who told me that my severe headaches, 
languid feelings, and inability to work, 
caused by the blood being very thick 
gish from the use of coffee. 
coffee and using Postum Cereal Food Coffee, I 
recovered my energy, able to work 
hard, and feel brighter and happier in every way. 

‘* My wife also uses Postum Food Coff 
effect. 
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and slug- 


have am 
e with- 

She feels 
the Postum, 
made her 
to the little 
i hard 
as bright 1 healthy 

We are great believers i 
seckwith, FE. Pembroke, N. Y 


out any disagreeable after 


Strengthened and invigorated with 
coffee 


also give it 


while, on the contrary, 
We 
every morning, and it would be 
find 
happy as she is. 


-H. A. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


has typewriters that 
mark the very high- 
est point of superior- 
ity reached in writ- 
ing machine % #% 
mechanism. No 
other typewriter so thoroughly holds its 
own, presents so many improvements, 3% 
shows less affect of wear from constant use 
or requires so little attention. It is always 
ready. 
if your office is not a Smith 
Premier office, write for our 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


The Smith Premier is especially adapted to 
the “ Touch System” of Typewriting. 
The... 


Smith Premier Cypewriter Zo. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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The 
Perfect Poise 


of the woman who wears a FERRIS 
Waist is easily distinguishable. 
She rides with easy grace because 
every motion, every muscle is ab- 
solutely free. She rides without 
fatigue because she enjoys perfect 
respiration, Ferris’ Bicycle Corset 
Waist is constructed with elastic 
sides which yield to every motion 
of the wearer, The hips are short, 
the bust is made to give support 
without restriction. Every woman 
who rides a wheel or a horse, who 
plays tennis or golf, should wear 


FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist 


They are shown in all their beauty in 
the Ferris Book of Living Models. Free. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are 
sold by all leading retailers. Do 
not take substitutes, Ladies’, $1.00 to 
$2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; Children's, 
2c. to We, Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. re ~" veteran ser Y. 
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Letters Copied While Writing 


Keep a copy of all letters; no press; no 
water; no brush; no work. Any ink; 
any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon 
never smuts ; our clip holds paper firm, 
Write with no extia pressure, and 
our Pen-Carbon Letter Book 
“ngewe es a perfect copy. Can 

ve used anywhere, If your 
stationer does not keep it, 
write for /ree specimen 

of work. 

Pen-Carbon 

Manifold Co., 

m45C entre 

St., ¥. 


3- 





ie, Money fi iit 


yee: circular, 

Book, newspa- 

our . or $18 fate ose | 
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‘Type-setting easy, printe 
rules sent. For man or boy. Send 
for catalog, presses, type, paper, to 
factory. 
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The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


GET A LITTLE LIGHT ON THE 


RALSTON; 548 
HEALTH eco 
SHOER al _Delivered,$4. 25 


which 


Educational 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
An Undenominational 
School of Theology 


Announcement for 1900-01, Now Ready. 


‘Teachers Wanted 


By writing for our catalog, tells all 
about this remarkable shoe, which has style, 
handsome appearance, and gives your feet com- 
fort and good health. ‘It tes all about twenty 
styles, and how to buy shoes. /f's Sree. 
can get a good fit ws mail. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS 3 


CAMPELLO (BROCKTON), -m 63 


You Americen Teachers’ Bureau, 


St. Louis, Mo. 24th year. 


SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 
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The new dainty that has captivated the 
young folks, delighted the old folks, 
charmed all sorts of folks. 


The sweet sister of 


Uneeda Biscuit. 
At grocers, 
National Biscuit Company. 
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[™ was the Food Success of 1899, and 

the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient- -sized, key- 
opening cans. 


Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby's. 
aon you want a delicious lunch or 
er of daintily seasoned meat, get 
Li y’s Veal Loaf, Chicken 
Cottage Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby's Foods in tins. 
New edition, “How to Make Good 








for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 








A CHART OF CHRIST’S 
JOURNEYINGS Ge xanovy, 


C. E. ARNOLD, A.M. 
HIS chart ingeniously combines an outline harmony of 
the Gospel story of Christ's journeyings with four clear 
maps of the journeys so arranged that the whole complicated 
sequence of journeys, places, and events can be seen at a 
glance, in an attractively compact and comprehensive form. 
The chart gives information that is obtainable otherwise 
only by laborious research and comparison. It is needed 
alike by expert Bible student and average Bible reader. The 
price makes it easy to get. 
Printedona 


} sf " 4 o” , , 
ingle sheet of linen map paper, fol 


ded u SUUff ¢ 


Five or more copies, 
15 cents eac 


ile 7, p stpaid, Ay the pu bli 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


“thin 
Price, 20 cents 
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Things to Eat,’ sent free if you write 


Spencerian Pens 
! New Series No. 37, 
sc. =< 
That —=_ 
Hole? 


Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder 
Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingerw 
‘Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for3t 


‘SPENGERIAN PEN CO., New York, If LT. 
DITMAN’S _SEA-: -SALT 


The Natural Salt of Pure Sea W 
TONIC, STRENCTHENING, INVIGORATING 


Used for Quarter Century 
New Yor 
pclae 
————— 





Address Ditman, { Barciay Street, 








tn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything adve rtised in ths 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, @ 

well as the advertiser, by stating that yo 
saw the advertisement in The Sundaj 
School Times. 
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She 
will retund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 


tisements that are trustworthy 
spu L.ohers 


uld, however. an advertisement of a party not baving good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 








